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EDITOR’S NOTE 


George Washington left his papers and 
the mansion house at Mount Vernon to his 
Judge avn Washington. The 


papers and their 


ne ph ew, 
story over the years are 
described in an ee le in this issue of the 
Qi iarterly Journal 


volumes in Washing 


The re were about O00 
ton’s library and these, 


too. he bequeathed to his nephew In 


I 
time, a good part ol these were sold to 
to so many fam- 


Alarmed at 


ment that he intended to send them to the 


Henry Stevens. bookselle1 
9 Kn 
ous Americans his announce- 


British Museum, a group of subscribers 
contributed the funds necessary to purchase 
which they 
Through 
yf Washington’s library 


was scattered, some of tl 


the first President’s books, 
placed in the Boston Athenaeum 
the years the rest « 
1e volumes being 
offered at various sales. A few have since 
Rare Book Division 
Library of Congress, among them 
Journals of the Conti- 


found their way to the 
of the 


his copies of the 


nental Congress. 


] 1? 


alog of the collection in the 


n be seen Washins 


From the c: 


+ 


Athenaeum “ie ca on con- 


A large 


master ol 


sidered books of practical value 
number of titles useful to the 
Mount Vernon bear his aut 
example, The Young Mill-Wright & 
Miller's Guide by Oliver Evans, The Farm- 
er’s Compleat Guide, Book-Keeping Mod- 
erniz’d: or Merchant-Accounts by Double 
Entry, According to the Italian Form by 
John Mair, The Gentleman Farmer by 


Henry Home. Obs 1710? 1? Hu ha [ry 
by Edward Lisle, and The British Carpen- 


Wi rks on 


and the slave trade 


ter by Francis Price history, 
politic Ss. 
and publications of the Continental Con- 


; , 
gress give evidence of his interest 


government, 


events of his time and, perhap 
in them. 
Like all public figures, the Nation’s first 


President received presentation copies fron 


; 5 
authors at various levels in va S ds 
His correspondence shows that he acknowl- 
| 
J ° *? | ‘ , , . 
edged such gifts punctiliously, a uch he 
7 ] { a ] } +} +} 
frequently was forced to plead the 
| f Bi at ’ ee eee 
pieasure of reading ne adonors work must 


be postponed In a letter to Alexander 


Addison, 
Libert f S hee h. and f sb, P) he 


thanking him for his gift of 
wrote: “I am persuaded 


bation that I have done your othe: 
tions of a similar nature which have « 
into my hands,—I say shall because m 
occupations since I came to this city have 
been such as scarcely to afford me time to 
look into a newspape! 
the gift of the transactions of the New 
York Society for the Promotion of Agri- 
ilture, Arts, and Manufactures, he said: 


: ; 
oy shall, the moment I have a little mor 
] + 

eisure than the winding up of the pres 
. en ee 
session of Congress will afford me, read 
your experiments on lucerne with atten- 


‘ , 
tion 





dedicated to him, in most instances he ac- 
companied the refusal with an expression 
of his desire to purchase a copy. He wrote 
to one author that he wished “to give every 
possible encouragement to those works of 
Genius which are the production of an 
American.” He ordered the books which 


he thought would be useful to him, al- 


though like many present-day book buyers 
and library users, he was sometimes uncer- 
tain of the exact title or author of the book 
he wanted. He wrote toa dealer: “I have 
at different times sent for Hale’s Hus- 
bandry but never yet got it, which I begin 
to attribute to a wrong description of the 
litle, having never till lately seen the Book. 
You will know it now by ‘A Compleat Body 
of Husbandry compiled from the Original 
Papers of the late Thomas Hale, Esqr. en- 
larged from the Collection of others’—&c.”’ 
At another time he directed his business 


agent to purchase The History of the 
United States for 1796 by James Thomson 
Callender in this fashion: ‘Send me the 


History of the United States (by whom I 


know not) but the one which contains Nos. 


5 and 6 alluded to in Colo. Hamiltons late 
Pamphlet.” 

What may be the earliest specimen now 
in existence of George Washington’s hand- 
writing appears on the title page of Bishop 
Offspring Blackhall’s book, The Sufficiency 
of a Standing Revelation in General, and 
of the Scripture Revelation in Particular. 
His autograph appears twice, seemingly 
written when he was about 8 or 9 years 
old. In fact, several of the devotional and 
religious books in his library bear a youth- 
ful signature. 

Washington’s collection included a cata- 
log of the Library Company of Philadel- 
phia, a beautifully bound volume bearing 
his autograph and one which he evidently 
purchased when he was President of the 
United States. Washington’s — secretary 
wrote to the directors of the Library Com- 
pany to thank them for extending the Li- 
brary’s privileges to the President, assuring 
them that “‘this mark of attention has made 
a proper impression on him.” SLW 
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Dorotuy S. EATON 
Specialist in Early American History 
Manuscript Division 


n August 1776, when George Washing- 

ton prepared to withdraw from New 

York City before an expected attack by 
the British, he took measures to protect the 
papers that had accumulated at head- 
quarters during the first year of his com- 
mand of the Continental Army. “I have 
thought it advisable to remove all the pa- 
pers in my hands respecting the Affairs of 
the States, from this place,” he wrote John 


Note: This essay, here reprinted with minor 
revisions, originally appeared as part of the in- 
troduction to the Index to the George Washing- 
ton Papers, published by the Library of Con- 
gress in 1964. Footnotes, pages 22-26 


Mg hen ZA 
Papers 


Hancock, President of the Continental 
Congress. “They are all contained in a 
large Box nailed up and committed to the 
care of Lieutenant Colonel Reed . . . to 
be delivered to Congress, in whose custody 
I would beg leave to deposit them, until our 
Affairs shall be so circumstanced as to ad- 
mit of their return.” Washington re- 
minded Hancock of these papers soon after 
the Congress had moved its meeting place 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore the follow- 
ing December; apparently as an after- 
thought he asked Hancock to break open 
the container and send him the letter- 


books—he had “frequent occasion to refer 


o~) 





An engraving published on June 25, 1793, by Edward Savage, from his original portrait of Wash- 
ington Washington had written in his diary, December 21, 1789: “Sat from ten to one Oclock 
fora Mr. Savage, to draw my Portrait for the University of Cambridge, in the State of Massachusetts.” 
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to *em.” 1 The other papers in the con- 
tainer, left with Congress, were later moved 
to York, Pa. It was from there, in Febru- 
ary 1779, that Washington finally reclaimed 
them.’ 

Meanwhile the papers at the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s headquarters continued 
to grow in number, and each time the 
headquarters location changed they had 
to be packed, transported, then unpacked. 
It was one of the duties of the group of 
“sober, young, active, and well made” 
soldiers who formed the Commander-in- 
Chief’s Guard to see to the safety of the 
manuscripts. No provision had _ been 
made for keeping the quickly multiplying 
mass in order, however, and Washington 
finally sought help on this problem from 
the President of Congress on April 4, 1781. 
He wrote that his papers, “which may be 
of equal public utility and private satis- 
faction” remained in loose sheets “in the 
rough manner in which they were first 
drawn,” and that their unarranged state 
exposed them to damage and loss and made 
their use inconvenient. He asked, there- 
fore, for authority to employ a “Man of 
character” and a “set of Writers” to work 
steadily at a quiet place near his camp to 
arrange and register the manuscripts. The 
Congress promptly complied by a resolu- 
tion of April 10,4 and Washington ap- 
pointed Lt. Col. Richard Varick of New 
York as his recording secretary on May 25. 

The Commander-in-Chief’s careful plan 
for the arrangement of his Revolutionary 
War papers was set down in a memoran- 
dum of instructions that accompanied the 
letter of appointment. This directed that 
the papers be grouped into six classes: 
A.1. All Letters to Congress, Committees of 

Congress, the Board of War, Individual 


Members of Congress in their public Char- 
acters and american ministers Plenipoten- 


tiary at Foreign Courts 


B.2. All letters, Orders, and Instructions to Of- 
ficers of the line, of the Staff, and all 
other Military Characters 

C.3. All Letters to Governors, Presidents and 


other Executives of States, Civil Magis- 
trates and Citizens of every Denomination 


D.4. Letters to foreign ministers, Foreign Of- 
ficers, and subjects of Foreign Nations not 
in the immediate service of America 

E.5. Letters to Officers of every Denomination 
in the service of the Enemy, and to British 
subjects of every Character with the En- 
emy, or applying to go in to them 

F.6. Proceedings of Councils of War in the Or- 
der of their dates. 


A seventh class, ‘“‘P,” was established later, 
to consist of Washington’s private letters. 
The general orders were likewise recorded 
in a separate series by copyists in the Adju- 
tant General’s office.® 

Varick was instructed first to set up a 
chronological arrangement within each 
class and then to supervise the recording, in 
uniform “Books of Entries,” by clerks who 
were sworn to be upon their honor and to 
be careful of the papers. The letters to 
Washington were to be similarly grouped, 
endorsed, filed in neat order, and stowed in 
“proper Boxes.” 
At the beginning of his project, Warick 
took with him from Washington’s head- 
quarters at New Windsor, N.Y., the papers 


dating from 1775 to 1778. 


After waiting 
for transportation for his precious 
“Charges,” he traveled to nearby Pough- 
keepsie where he established his workshop 
in the home of Dr. Peter Tappan, “an 
honest Patriot” and a brother-in-law of 
Governor George Clinton. By 1782, he 
and his copyists had covered the existing 
files and from then on they were able to 
deal with current documents, usually re- 
ceived in weekly shipments. Washington 
was sending Varick both public and pri- 
vate letters to handle as late as October 2, 


1783, and in a letter of that date he warned 


uw 
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which he was arranging and copying Washington’s papers that he “might not be deemed guilty of Blunders.” 
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that these papers contained “sentiments 


upon undecided points” and that it was 
therefore more than ever necessary “that 
there should be the strictest guard over 
them, & the most perfect silence with 
respect to their contents.” By the end of 
the year the work had come to an end, and 
on the first day of 1784 Washington thanked 
his recording secretary for the work he had 
done, writing that he was “fully convinced 
that neither the present age or posterity 
will consider the time & labour. . . un- 
profitably spent.” 

The volumes of Varick transcripts which 
now compose most of series 3 of the Wash- 
ington Papers are the only reflection of 
Washington’s own plan for the arrange- 
ment of his Revolutionary War corre- 
spondence. The drafts and 
received during that period became dis- 
arranged and Varick’s work on them can 
be seen only in the neat dockets they bear. 
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Looking forward to the time his papers 
would be transported to Mount Vernon, 
Washington ordered from Daniel Parker of 
New York, on June 18, 1783, “Six strong 
hair Trunks well clasped and with good 
Locks.” He added that he would be glad 
to have on each trunk a brass or copper 
label containing his name and “the year of 
each.” On November 9, when he no longer 
had real need to refer to the papers, they 
were packed in the trunks and loaded on 
wagons, and Bezaleel Howe, lieutenant of 
the New Hampshire line and a member of 
the Commander-in-Chief’s Guard, was 
placed in charge of the escort that was to 
take them to Mount Vernon. “As you 
know,” Washington wrote to Howe, “(the 
wagons] contain all my Papers, which are 
of immense value to me.” ‘Then the route 
Howe was to follow was given and he was 
cautioned not to cross the ferries if the wind 
was high or there was the least danger. In 
Philadelphia he was to deliver the bundle 
containing Washington’s accounts as Com- 
mander-in-Chief to Robert Morris, Super- 
intendent of Finance. Unfortunately, 
Howe’s own account of expenses for the 
trip to Mount Vernon has not been located ; 
it is not known exactly when he reached 
there with his cargo, which, even now, after 
segments have been removed, composes 
more than half of the Library’s Washing- 
ton Papers. 

In 1782, and again in 1783, the Rever- 
end William Gordon had asked Washing- 
ton’s permission to use his papers for a 
history of the American Revolution. Each 
time this permission was denied—until such 
time as the Continental Congress should 
open its records to historians. Washington 
explained in a letter to Gordon dated Octo- 
ber 23, 1782: “It appears to me impracti- 
cable for the best Historiographer living, 
to write a full & correct history of the pres- 
ent Revolution who has not free access to 
the Archives of Congress, those of Indi- 


vidual States, the Papers of the Com- 


mander in Chief, and Commanding Offi- 
cers of seperate departments. Mine— 
while the War continues—I consider as a 
species of Public property, sacred in my 
hands.” Similar requests from others were 
received after Washington had retired to 
Mount Vernon. For John Bowie, whose 
request came through an old friend, Dr. 
James Craik, Washington offered to open 
his papers on public affairs for the period 
prior to his appointment to the command 
of the American Army.” 

Perhaps it was due to such requests that 
he determined, but never found the time, 
to put all of his papers in order. Never- 
theless it was probably during this period 
of retirement that he reviewed and amend- 
ed the texts in his early letterbooks of 1755 
and 1758, and employed Robert Lewis to 
transcribe them and other early drafts in 
the amended form.*® If this was designed 
as a parallel to the Varick transcripts of his 
later papers, it came out a poor second; 
Lewis was not an accurate copyist, and in 
the process many of the unbound drafts 
were apparently discarded. 

When Washington left Mount Vernon 
for New York City in April 1789 to assume 
his duties as first President of the United 
States, his papers for the previous years 
were left at the estate. A month after his 
inauguration Mathew Carey applied for 
permission to select from the papers docu- 
ments relative to skirmishes, battles, and 
“interesting circumstances” of the Revolu- 
tion. Washington replied on May 21 that 
“all the papers in my possession, relative to 
the revolution, are packed up in trunks and 
boxes at Mount Vernon.” 

During the presidential years, Washing- 
ton used paper with a distinctive water- 
mark, which was manufactured for him by 
an unidentified papermaker. Examples 
have been located in three different 


weights, for ledgers or journals, letters, and 


9 


press copies; each bears a watermark with 
the name GEorRGE WASHINGTON enclosed 
in concentric circles. The largest circle 
measures 3 3/8 inches in diameter and is 
surmounted by the figure of a dove on an 
inverted “W.” Many recipients’ copies 
and almost all of the press copies of his let- 
ters for those years were written or repro- 
duced on this paper. The President’s cor- 
respondence with each of the Government 
departments—State, Treasury, and War— 
and with the Congress was transcribed in a 
separate series of letterbooks. 

At the end of his term of office, Wash- 
ington employed Tobias Lear and Barthol- 
omew Dandridge, who had served as his 
secretaries, to separate from his papers 
those files which were intended for his suc- 
cessor in office, John Adams, and to pack 
and send the remainder to Mount Vernon. 
It was later discovered, as the result of a 
request from Attorney General Charles 
Lee, that two bundles containing original 
opinions of the Heads of Departments were 
still in the possession of the Secretary of 
State, who had borrowed and failed to re- 
turn them.® He promptly made arrange- 
ments for their return. 

Soon after he reached Mount Vernon, 
Washington wrote James McHenry that he 
planned to erect a building on the estate 
“for the accommodation & security of my 
Military Civil & private Papers which are 
voluminous, and may be interest[ing].” He 
then added, “yet I have not one [building] 
or scarcely anything else about me that does 
not require considerable repairs.” '° Ap- 
parently the many demands on his time 
and other more pressing repairs to existing 
buildings prevented him from carrying out 
this plan." 

He also hoped to sort and arrange his 
When he employed Albin Raw- 


lins of Hanover County, Va., as a new 


papers 


assistant in February 1798, one of Rawlins’ 


duties was “to copy and record letters and 


10 





other Papers.” '*? Washington was able to 
make some headway on this self-imposed 


task during his leisure hours, as his letters 
for this period tell, but his appointment by 
President Adams as the commander-in- 
chief of a newly forming army in the sum- 
mer of 1798, and the heavy correspondence 
this entailed, finally compelled him to 
abandon the task. 

Washington died at Mount Vernon on 
December 14, 1799. In his will he be- 
queathed to his nephew Bushrod Washing- 
ton, eldest son of his favorite brother John 
Augustine, “all the Papers in my possession, 
which relate to my Civel and Military Ad- 
ministration of the affairs of this Coun- 
try .. . [and] also, such of my private 
This 


nephew, who had been appointed a Justice 


Papers as are worth preserving.” 


of the Supreme Court the previous year, 
was also to receive the mansion house and 
part of the acreage of Mount Vernon after 
the death of Martha Washington.” 
Tobias Lear, who had been a trusted 
friend and secretary for many years and 
who was at Mount Vernon when Washing- 
ton died, was the first person to handle the 
papers. According to Lear’s published 
journal, he spent Tucsday, December 24, 
1799, “in looking over & arranging papers 
in the General’s Study.” * He had pos- 
session of them, presumably at Mount Ver- 
non, for about 8 months after Washington’s 
death.** Perhaps during this period he re- 
moved and turned over to Martha Wash- 
ington the correspondence she and _ her 
husband had exchanged; her grand- 
daughter, Martha Parke Custis Peter, told 
Jared Sparks many years later that Mrs. 
Washington had burned all but two letters, 
which were saved by accident, “shortly 
after General Washington’s death.” 1° 
Although Bushrod Washington thus did 
not take immediate possession of the pa- 
pers—and no evidence has been found to 


show that he actually removed them from 
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Mount Vernon before Martha Washing- 
ton’s death—he must have started soon 
after his uncle’s death to arrange for the 
preparation of a biography. He first ap- 
proached Tobias Lear on December 26, 
1799, and proposed that they write a biog- 
raphy of George Washington, in partner- 


ship; Lear would arrange the papers and 
do the preliminary work and Bushrod 
Washington assist in the later stages. This 
apparently did not lead to any formal 
agreement.’ There then appeared in 
Philadelphia, in the True American for 
August 18, 1800, the following announce- 
ment printed over Bushrod Washington’s 
signature: “Having at length engaged a 
gentleman of distinguished talents to assist 
in writing a History of the Life of the late 
General Washington, this work will be im- 
mediately commenced, and will be com- 
pleted as expeditiously as the nature of such 
an undertaking will permit.” ** 

The “gentleman of distinguished talents” 
was John Marshall, then Secretary of State 
and soon to be appointed Chief Justice of 
the United States, who optimistically 
thought he could complete the biography in 
the winter following George Washington’s 
death. Thomas Jefferson was among those 
who were worried lest it come out in time 
to influence the presidential election of 
1804.'° As it turned out, the first volume 
did not appear until 1805 and the fifth and 
final volume until 1807.*° 

While this biography was in preparation, 
and for many years thereafter, a large part 
of the Washington papers were in Rich- 
mond, where Marshall lived and worked 
on them. He received a first trunk full 
of papers from Tobias Lear in December 
1800 and further trunks, which Lear had 
turned over to Bushrod Washington, in the 
fall of 1801. He reported to his publisher, 
Caleb P. Wayne of Philadelphia, on De- 
cember 23, 1803: “The trunks containing 
the papers relative to the civil administra- 


tion have reached me only this weck, & 
have not yet been opened.” He added 
that he could not examine them until the 
following spring after he was relieved from 
circuit court duties and the session of the 
Supreme Court.** By 1805, he had re- 
ceived more papers, because in the intro- 
duction to the first volume of the biography 
he stated that “with infinite labour” he 
had examined the “immensely voluminous” 
correspondence of the commander-in-chief 
during the war. Marshall probably never 
had some of the early papers; when the 
first volume of Jared Sparks’ edition of 
Washington’s writings reached him in 
1834, he told Sparks that he had never be- 
fore heard of Washington’s boyhood “rules 
of civility.” ** 

Apparently groups of the Washington 
papers passed back and forth between 
Richmond and Mount Vernon not only 
while the biography was being prepared but 
later as well. Marshall first worked slowly 
on corrections he hoped to incorporate into 
a revised edition; then he and Bushrod 
Washington worked, mainly between 1823 
and 1825, on what was to be a three-vol- 
ume selection of Washington’s letters.” 
Judging from Bushrod Washington’s letters 
during this period, the larger part of the 
papers was with Marshall in Richmond. 
The latter finally returned “six trunks & 
a box” on board the schooner John on Au- 
gust 6, 1823. He thought these contained 
“all the manuscript books & papers” in his 
possession,** but actually he had many 
others until 1827. Evidently no precau- 
tions to care for the papers were taken in 
the long weeks Marshall was away from 
home during court sessions; Bushrod Wash- 
ington, writing to James Madison in 1819, 
admitted that “the papers sent to the Chief 
Justice, and which are still in Richmond, 
have been extensively mutilated by rats 
and otherwise injured by damp as he not 


long since informed me.” ? 
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Judge Washington’s Office. Courtesy the Mount Vernon Ladies Association. 


In contrast, Judge Washington attempt- 
ed to provide some care for the papers in 
his possession during those years. They 
were stored in his office, a separate build- 
ing close to the mansion house at Mount 
Vernon, which had been occupied by the 
white servants in George Washington’s 
time, and the building was covered by in- 
surance.” 

While the papers were in his keeping, 
Bushrod Washington received many calls 
for the letters of given individuals and 


many requests for autographs, and he was 
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generous to a fault in complying with the 
requests. In 1811 the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette told Judge Washington of the loss of 
his correspondence with George Washing- 
ton “in the revolutionary storms of Eu- 
rope.” He asked that his letters, and copies 
of Washington’s letters, be sent to him. 
The favor was granted.7 

Elizabeth Schuyler Hamilton, the widow 
of Alexander Hamilton, visited Mount 
Vernon for a fortnight in the summer of 
1818 and asked to borrow certain letters 
her husband had written to George Wash- 
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ington of which she did not have copies. 
Judge Washington turned over to her those 
that he could find at Mount Vernon and 
asked John Marshall to “look amongst the 
letters in your possess{ion] for the balance & 
forward them.” He later wrote apologeti- 
cally to Mrs. Hamilton, when Marshall did 
not reply, that he thought it “highly prob- 
able that the C.J. got the papers into some 
disorder whilst he was preparing the ma- 
terial for the life 
task of no ordinary difficulty to make a 
successful search through them for any 


and now finds it a 


particular papers which may be called for.” 
He was still promising James A. Hamilton 
in 1822 to send the other letters as soon as 
he received the remainder of the trunks 
from Richmond.”* The list Mrs. Hamilton 
supplied has not been located, and so it is 
not known how many of Hamilton’s letters 
were lent to her. There was some difficulty 
in getting them back; they were finally re- 
turned only in 1827 when they were ur- 
gently needed by Jared Sparks.*° 

James Madison, in looking over his pa- 
pers in 1819, found that he had lost or 
failed to retain copies of a number of let- 
ters he had written to George Washington 
and asked Judge Washington’s permission 
to “fill up the chasm” from the originals. 
“This may be done either by letting the 
papers be copied by some good penman 
among the clerks in Washington . . . or 
by forwarding through some safe channel, 
the originals to be copied here, in which 
case they shall be carefully returned.” He 
added that he possessed all of the corres- 
pondence on the other side and would 
gladly furnish copies. Judge Washington 
first waited for a favorable change in the 
weather and the disappearance of a cold he 
had had for some time ‘“‘to go into an out- 
house where my papers are kept and to se- 
lect those you want,” and he was at last 
able, in the spring of 1820, to send five 
original letters to Madison.*® He was sure 


that many more would be in Marshall’s 


keeping in Richmond. 

Of autograph seekers there were many. 
Christopher Hughes, diplomat son-in-law 
of Gen. Samuel Smith of Baltimore, Md.. 
was one who benefited from Judge Wash- 
ington’s generosity. Hughes received in 
1818, for forwarding to the Russian Min- 
ister at Stockholm, manuscript letters of 
John Marshall, Alexander Hamilton, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, John Jay, 
and George Washington; *! and for himself 
he received, in 1825, Washington’s diary 
for 1797 ** and a gathering of Washing- 
ton’s autograph notes on a book on hus- 
bandry, which provided the diplomat with 
many a leaf to distribute among his 
friends.* 

Hughes was a minor figure compared to 
the Reverend William B. Sprague. Ac- 
cording to Lyman C. Draper, Sprague, who 
was graduated from Yale in 1815, spent the 
following year as an instructor at Wood- 
lawn, in the family of Eleanor Parke Custis 
Lewis (a granddaughter of Martha Wash- 
ington) and Lawrence Lewis (George 
Washington’s nephew), and during this 
period obtained Bushrod Washington’s 
permission “to take whatever letters he 
might choose from Gen. Washington’s 
voluminous correspondence, provided only 
that he would leave copies in their stead.” 
Draper added that, as a result, Sprague 
“came into possession of some 1,500 letters, 
many of which were included in the three 
sets of the Signers which he completed.” * 
This story has been accepted by other writ- 
ers, Justin Winsor among them, and it is a 
fact that Sprague wrote from Mount Ver- 
non in 1816 to Jared Sparks, who had been 
an Exeter classmate, and sent him “a scrap 
of General Washington’s handwriting.” 
Nevertheless, Sparks himself is authority for 
the statement that Sprague removed the 
manuscripts many years later, after they 
were in Sparks’ hands—but, as he wrote, 
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with Judge Washington’s permission.*® 

A part of Sprague’s collection went to 
Simon Gratz and is now in the Gratz Col- 
lection of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, by whose permission the Library of 
Congress has obtained photostatic copies 
of many of the letters to Washington that 
strayed. These are filed by date in series 4 
of the Washington Papers and can be dis- 
tinguished from original manuscripts be- 
cause they are in negative form. 

A request of a different type was directed 
to Judge Washington in 1824. Jared 
Sparks, then editor of the North American 
Review, wrote him on behalf of one of his 
former schoolmates at Exeter, Charles Fol- 
som, who was interested in preparing an 
edition of George Washington’s writings. 
lhe Judge did not offer to open the papers 
at Mount Vernon, and Folsom lost interest 
in the project. Sparks, on the other hand, 
started to assemble information on George 
Washington from official records and the 
papers of his contemporaries, and again 
wrote to Bushrod Washington on January 
16, 1826, on his own behalf, incorporating 
in his letter a plan for an edition of the 
His friend, Judge 


Joseph Story, delivered this letter, but even 


Washington writings. 


under these auspices the result was disap- 
pointing; Story revorted that John Mar- 
shall and Bushrod Washington had already 
prepared a three-volume edition of Wash- 
ington’s letters and that the Judge did not 
incline to favor Sparks’ project. Although 
the news was “somewhat of a damper” to 
Sparks’ zeal, as he wrote Story in March 
1826, he added that “all the important ma- 
terials may be obtained from other quar- 
ters, though with great trouble, & my pres- 
ent impression is that I shall pursue the 
project. Washington’s public letters and 
papers are the property of the nation.” 
After a tour through the South that sum- 
mer, Sparks again wrote to Judge Wash- 


ington, offering to halve the profits of an 
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edition (after deducting expenses) if he 


was allowed to examine the Washington 
papers. Chief Justice Marshall, as well as 
Judge Story, was now a force in swaying 
the decision; he advised his friend to accept 
the offer, and Judge Washington finally 
agreed, in January 1827.°7 Sparks recorded 
in his journal for January 17: “I am to 
have full access to the whole [of the papers], 
and publish such as I think proper... The 
papers are not to be taken from Mount 
Vernon, except some of them by his con- 
sent.” On March 7, a contract was signed 
with John Marshall and Bushrod Wash- 
ington forming one party, Jared Sparks the 
other. Exactly one week later Sparks ar- 
rived at Mount Vernon to survey the pa- 
pers,** and continued this survey for slightly 
Bushrod Washing- 


ton was away on circuit court service dur- 


more than 2 months. 


ing the entire time and saw Sparks “for 
only an hour or two” after returning to 
Mount Vernon in May.*® 

In contrast to the amateur efforts of 
Marshall and Washington in handling and 
copying George Washington’s papers, 
Sparks entered into the work with incredi- 
ble energy. Within the 10 weeks he was at 
Mount Vernon he notified the Judge (April 
3) that he had received from Marshall 
“General Washington’s letters during the 
French War” and “a volume of letters for 
the year 1787,” which Marshall had re- 
tained by accident, and asked Washington 
to have “Hamilton’s and Lafayette’s let- 
ters” returned; located, on April 17, nearly 
50 original Lafayette letters “out of place” 
in loose parcels contain'ng the volumes of 
general orders,*’ and, on April 28, “some 
new and valuable papers... in a large chest 
in a garret” where it was “merely acci- 
dental” that he found them; *' suggested 
to the Judge that, in addition to the “Life 
and Writings” for which they had con- 
tracted, he also prepare a separate edition 
of letters addressed to Washington; * so- 
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First page of letter from Jared Sparks to Joseph Story. 
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Madison’s acquaintance by 

1 April 12, that he had 

found about 0 Madison letters in the 
Washington papers; ** and prepared a long 


ription of the papers for publication 


was amazed at the richness and 
ipers, and he soon realized 


dj 


} 
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he? Oo! pi 
task of preparing an ¢ 
Washington’s writings could not be 
ied at Mount Vernon, but that 


uuld need copying assistance and a 


He therefore directed 
Washington, on April 
stated the problems, asked 
ermission to take a large part of the 


1ans 


to Boston, and elaborated his p 


Hoping for approval 
he received it 1 letter of April 29 he 
then ae ibled his efforts to assemble and 


By May 
bie was able to write to Joseph Story 


{ the papers he would need 

h 
that the } pel he proposed to remove to 

Boston were “assorted and arranged 
» hour’s work more”’ would be 
ked. ‘Thus, Sir.’ he continued, “vou 
what a little perseverance on my part, 
ind a good deal of kind assistance on yours 
e etrected [ trust vou will not be dis- 

results at a future day 

Sparks finished packing the pa- 
pers at Mount Vernon on May 22 They 
ere in eight large boxes, six of which, filled 
ith letterbooks and volumes of Varick 
pts, were shipped from Alexandria 


Joston: the other two. which contained 


e most valuable papers’’—miscellaneous 
]l nane 17 ly , y 88 f aes lect 99 
papers, iInciuading a_ tree seiection 

rs addressed to Washington—Sparks 

1 with hn He made stops to do re- 
several locations in Maryland and 


ia and New York, and reach- 
Boston on June 10 
] f -] ] 


id been shipped arrived salely a few days 


| he papers that 


Even before he reached his destination, 


Sparks decided that he should have all of 





the letters addressed to Washington, and 


he wrote to Judge Washington about them 
on June 4. The latter left in his papers 
a memorandum that “On the 13th June 
1827 . . . I put on board the schooner 
Alexandria for Boston a large box contain- 
ing the residue of the letters to Genl Wash- 
ington.” 7 Sparks notified the Judge on 
August 14 that the papers had arrived, and 
that he had insured them in the Judge’s 
name for $10,000. A further group was 
taken from Mount Vernon by Sparks when 
he visited there on February 27, 1828; these 
consisted of Washington’s private journals 
and diaries.** 

The letters to Washington were in loose 
bundles, filed alphabetically by the names 
of the writers, when they came into Sparks’ 
hands.*® Within a few weeks after he had 
received them, he assembled the John Mar- 
shall letters and sent them by stage coach to 
Judge Story, then in Salem, to assist him in 
an article he was writing for the North 
American Review. 


would be advisable to quote any of them in 


“I do not suppose it 


form,’ Sparks wrote, “but the facts may be 
used freely without reference to the source 
He asked Story to 


preserve them with great care; he held 


whence they come.” 
them only in trust.*” He also assembled 
and packed James Madison’s letters, late in 
1827, and entrusted the parcel to Col. 
Samuel A. Storrow of Culpeper, Va., who 
was visiting in Boston, for delivery to Madi- 
son. Although Madison promptly had 
copies made of those missing from his files, 
he held the originals to hand to Sparks dur- 
ing a visit the latter made to Montpelier 
in April 1830.* 

In March 1828, Sparks sailed for Europe 


to examine and copy material he needed 


{ 


for the several writing and editorial proj- 
Before he left, he 


Washington papers “put up in 


ects he had undertaken. 
had the 


chests, and deposited in the safety vault of 


an insurance office.” One may wondet1 
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whether he first removed some autographs 


from them. In the preceding months he 
had collected Washington autograph let- 
ters from Timothy Pickering and James 
A. Hamilton and had tried, unsuccessfully, 
to obtain examples from James Madison; 
these he proposed to distribute to public 
libraries and other institutions in Europe, 
where he felt that they would be preserved 
with care and to “much better purpose than 
in the hands of individuals.” ** 

Soon after Sparks returned to Boston in 
1829, he started to examine the Washing- 
ton papers in detail, and he soon sought, 
and received, Bushrod Washington’s per- 
mission to rearrange the letters addressed 
to George Washington in a chronological 
order..° The work of rearrangement was 
accomplished in the early months of 1830 
by the Reverend Doctor Thaddeus M. 
Harris, in Dorchester, and, after the letters 
had been bound (in 107 volumes), Dr. 
Harris was asked to index them.** 

On November 26, 1829, before Jared 
Sparks had made any substantial progress 
toward his edition of the Washington writ- 
ings, Judge Bushrod Washington died. 
In his will, “All the papers and letter 
books” and many of the printed books 
which had been devised to him by General 
Washington were bequeathed to his neph- 
ew George Corbin Washington, a lawyer, 
agriculturalist, and Member of Congress 
from Maryland. Sometime in the fol- 
lowing spring the new owner of the papers 
moved those that had remained in his 
uncle’s possession from Mount Vernon to 
his office in Georgetown, D.C.™ 

Sparks continued his work on the edi- 
tion, first in Boston, and then, when the 
time came to begin sending manuscript to 
the printer, in Cambridge.** His prin- 
cipal advisers were Samuel A. Eliot, a 
friend who gave much-needed financial as- 


sistance, and Charles Folsom (the friend 


in whose behalf Sparks had originally writ- 


ten to Judge Washington), who saw the 
as . lL +] 

work through the press. It is unnecessary 

to refer here to Sparks’ editorial practices, 

about which so much has been written. ex- 


. 
cept to point out that even his longtime 
friend Joseph Story feared tl if antiq lari- 
ans and devout admirers of Washing- 

ms ; ; 
ton’ would object to the changes of word- 


ing that were made “merely to express the 
thought more appropriately.” 

Officers of the Government had from 
time to time been allowed to consult the 
Washington papers—mainly the military 
returns—at Mount Vernon, and they con- 
tinued with greater Irequency to seek this 
privilege from George Corbin Washington. 
Finally, on December 10, 1833, Secretary 
of State Louis McLane wrote to Washing- 
ton that he was “desirous of rendering as 
complete as possible the Archives of the 
United States” and asked if the latte 
would consent to deposit the papers 1n the 
Department of State In Washington’s re- 
ply, on January 3, he first emphasized the 


extent and importance of the papers, then 


agreed to transfer his title to all but those 
r ner hi } caf nr tea tiire 
papers which were “of a private nature, o1 


which it would be obviously improper to 
make public” for a sum that would be mu- 
tually satisfactory. He referred to Sparks’ 
public ation, which he understood too Op- 
timistically—was then nearly through the 
press, and agreed that delivery of the pa- 
pers could be made “‘as soon as practi able, 
after the publication above alluded to.” °° 
The Secretary sought an appropriation 
from Congress the following month. 

The question was rete rred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives; the committee, through 
Edward Everett, was furnished with a de- 
scription of the papers by Jared Sparks; 


and a bill to enable the Secretary of State 


: ; ; 
to purcnase — tne inuscript papers and a 
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taken up by the House on June 26, 1834. 
In the course of debate on the bill, Repre- 
sentative Job Pierson of New York moved 
to raise the purchase price to $35,000, and 
he was supported by Representative Rich- 
ard Henry Wilde of Georgia, who pointed 
out that the Washington papers contained 
the only surviving copies of lists of all 
officers of the American Army who held 
their commissions at the time the Army was 
disbanded. Duplicate copies had been de- 
stroyed when the War Office was burned in 
1800, and by reference to the lists in the 
Washington papers, the Government had 
already “saved to itself a large proportion 
of the money asked for these manuscripts.” 
The amendment was nevertheless defeated ; 
the bill as submitted was passed by the 
House on June 28 and was approved by the 
Senate on June 30, 1834. 

The papers covered by the bill were 
turned over to the Department of State in 
several steps. Early in the summer of 1834, 
George Corbin Washington delivered the 
public papers that were then in his posses- 
sion.°° These consisted largely of the mili- 
tary returns which the Government had 
found so valuable and drafts of Washing- 
ton’s own letters. During a visit to Cam- 
bridge in August, he received 10 volumes 
of Army returns from Jared Sparks and 
promptly turned them over to the Depart- 
ment. In November, Sparks himself sent 
“several first drafts of Washington’s Let- 
ters, which belong to the collection already 
in the Dept. of State” and urged that one 


of them (Washington’s famous reply to 
Col. Lewis Nicola), being “curious,” should 


In April of the 
following year Colonel Washington found 


be carefully preserved.* 


a few manuscripts relating to public trans- 
actions among the “3 or 4 bundles” of pri- 
vate papers he had retained, and he sent 
these to the Secretary of State.® 

That officer was obliged to wait for the 


rest. Sparks had letterbooks, Varick tran- 
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scripts, and the long series of original let- 
ters addressed to Washington at his home 
in Cambridge when the bill for purchase 


was approved, and there he sought to keep 
them until he had finished his work. Only 
5 of the 12 volumes of his edition of Wash- 
ington’s writings had been published. By 
relying on the terms of the contract he had 
made with Bushrod Washington and John 
Marshall in 1827 and supported by letters 
Joseph Story and Edward Everett wrote on 
his behalf to the Secretary of State, Sparks 
was able to win a stay in the transfer. A 
contract between the Department of State 
and Colonel Washington on August 22, 
1834, provided that the remainder of the 
papers would be handed over not later than 
the close of the next session of Congress 
(March 3, 1835). One-fifth of the pur- 
chase price was withheld until the transfer 
was completed. Apparently a further de- 
lay was won later, for it was not until Octo- 
ber 11, 1836, that Colonel Washington 
could turn over 188 volumes and a bundle 
of lists of appointments and claim that he 
had finally fulfilled the terms of the con- 
tract. He had delivered “every paper and 
manuscript” devised to him by Judge 
Washington “in any wise connected with 
Genl. Washington’s public life from 1754 
to 1799.” He had gone to Boston to bring 
the final segment with him by steamboat 
and railroad so that they could be given 
greater security.” 

The Department of State, meanwhile, 
had employed Peter Force—then at the 
beginning of his work of compiling mate- 
rial for the American Archives—to exam- 
ine and arrange the unbound papers that 
were part of the first segment received from 
George Corbin Washington. By Septem- 
ber 23, 1834, Force was able to inform the 
Secretary of State that these papers, mainly 
military returns, had been arranged as 
nearly as possible by subject and, within 


They 


each class, in chronological order. 
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were ready to be bound in 37 volumes. He 
added that he had also found a number of 
letters addressed to Washington, which 
probably belonged to the bound volumes 
then in Sparks’ possession; these he had 
laid aside for later attention. There were, 
in addition, several bundles of papers that 
related “to the present government,” which 
he could, if so instructed, “put up with 
those of the Revolution.” ** No further 
instructions to him have been located. 
After receipt of the last segment from 
Colonel Washington in 1836, the Depart- 
ment proceeded to examine its holdings 
and check them for completeness against 
the volumes of Sparks’ edition of Wash- 
ington’s writings. Certain papers, presum- 
ably missing, were reported by the Depart- 
ment’s William A. Weaver to the Secretary 
of State in mid-1838, and the latter got in 
touch with Colonel Washington. The list 
included the third volume in the series of 
general orders; ® the early journals and 
papers from Washington’s boyhood to 
1754; two volumes of his letters and in- 
voices, 1758-75; and several hundred orig- 
inal letters which had been removed from 
the bound volumes and copies substituted.” 
Colonel Washington, in reply,®’ re- 
minded Secretary John Forsyth that he had 
expressly reserved from the deposit papers 
“of a private nature, or which it would be 
obviously improper to make public.” Those 
he had retained were of this character and 
were contained “in a small drawer.” He 
had withheld “the correspondence between 
Genl. Washington and John Nicholson 
[sic], in relation to an anonymous letter 
addressed to the former over the signature 
of John Langhorne,” because he consid- 
ered that it deeply implicated the conduct 
of “‘a distinguished individual of that time,” 
and he had not been aware that Sparks 
had published any part of it. (He sub- 
mitted this correspondence for inspection 
by the Secretary, to be retained or returned 


as that officer deemed proper.) Washing- 
ton considered that Sparks’ use of and 
publicity given to certain of the private 
papers did not affect his rights in the few 
papers he had expressly reserved. As to 


the volume of general orders, it had been 
reported missing while tke papers were 
owned by Bushrod Washington; and he 
was not aware that any original papers 
had been taken from the bound volumes 
except those described by Sparks, in a let- 
ter of which he enclosed a copy, as having 
been removed by Dr. Sprague with Judge 
Washington’s permission.** 

Finally, in 1849, the Department of 
State, with Colonel Washington’s approval, 
proposed that the Government buy the re- 
maining papers in his possession. A clause 
providing for their purchase, for $20,000, 
was inserted into the general appropriation 
bill, which was approved on March 3, 
1849.°° 

While the Washington papers were in 
the custody of the Department of State 
they were used by various persons from 
time to time. William A. Weaver tran- 
scribed the first two volumes of general or- 
ders for Peter Force in 1838.*° In mid- 
century, John Church Hamilton examined 
the papers while he was preparing his 
seven-volume edition of The Works of 
Alexander Hamilton and six-volume His- 
tory of the Republic, and he is credited 
with having transferred to the Hamilton 
papers, which were also in the Department 
at that time, the recipient’s copies of cer- 
tain letters Hamilton had written to Wash- 
ington.” Historians who were allowed ac- 
cess to the papers later in the century in- 
cluded Moncure D. Conway and Worth- 
ington C. Ford.” 

Much more extensive use was contem- 
plated. President Grover Cleveland, on 
April 12, 1888, transmitted to Congress 
and commended for favorable attention a 
letter of April 10 from Secretary of State 
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Thomas F. Bayard, in which a plan for 
publishing all of the important collec- 
tions of historical manuscripts then de- 
posited in the Department of State was 
outlined. Accompanying the outline wer 
1 copy of a circular letter Bayard had sent 
to and the replies he had received from 
some 40 historians and public figures, who 
heartily endorsed the plan. As a sample 
of what was proposed, Bayard also sent 
printed texts of all the Washington papers 
dated from June 15 to August 4, 1775: 
letters and memoranda by and addressed to 
Washington were included as were. all 
papers they had enclosed, and the various 
versions of a given communication were 


1. The first footnote is followed by the 


tec 
initials ““W. C. F.” evidently Worthing- 
ton C. Ford had been asked to edit the 
specimen pages The following year saw 
the publication of the first volumes of 
Ford’s edition of The Writings of George 
Washinston 

Between 1889 and 1892 the Congress 
appropriated $14,000 for the restoration, 
mounting, and binding of manuscripts in 
the Department The first to be treated 
were the Continental Congress papers 
These were followed by the papers of 
Madison, Monroe, and Washington.” 
Before this time, and perhaps many years 
before, some 800 manuscripts—drafts or 
retained copies of Washington letters as 
well as letters addressed to him, mainly 
by Government officers while he was 
President—had lost their identity as Wash- 
ington papers and had become part of the 
miscellaneous letters series in the Depart- 
ment’s records. It may be that these man- 
uscripts were in the bundles which Peter 
Force set aside in 1834 for later attention.’ 
The Department had also extracted from 
the Washington papers and other groups 
of Presidential papers in its keeping and 
had formed into a separate bound series 


the correspondence exchanged between 
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the Presidents and the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia.” 


In November 1894, in accordance with 
acts of Congress of 1892 and 1894. the 
Department transferred to the Record and 
Pension Office of the War Department all 
the military records in its custody, includ- 
ing the “Army returns” that Washington 
had used in camp and retained in his 
papers ‘‘ and that Peter Force had ar- 
ranged in 1834. Although the original 
manuscripts no longer form a unit in the 
records of the War Department, individual 
items can be traced to the Washington pa- 
pers by reference to the transcripts of the 
series, which were made for Peter Force 
and acquired by the Library of Congress 
when it purchased the Force library in 
1867. 

Under authority of an act of Congress of 
February 25, 1903, and following an Exec- 
utive order of March 9, 1903, the Depart- 
ment of State transferred the papers of 
George Washington to the Library of Con- 
gress on June 29, 1904. Three letterbooks 
were retained: these contain a record of 
Washington’s correspondence with the 
Department.”* 

Some of the many manuscripts that be- 
came separated over the years from the 
main body of Washington papers have al- 
ready been noted. It may be well at this 
point to refer to others of the kind. There 
is evidence that certain private papers of 
Washington were distributed among mem- 
bers of the Washington family, who later 
gave them away or sold them. There must 
have been considerable pressure brought to 
bear on these owners by autograph seekers. 
In 1857, George Washington Parke Custis 
sent John Pickett of Warrenton, Va., a 
“Relic” taken from the accounts George 
Washington had kept of the estates of Cus- 
tis’ father and grandfather. He wrote: “I 
am now cutting up fragments from old 


etters © accounts, some of 1760... to 
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supply the call for Any thing that bears tl 


impress of his venerated hand. One of my 
correspondents says send me only the dot of 
an i or the cross of a t, made by his hand, & 
I will be content.” Mrs. John Washing- 
ton of Mount Vernon gave Washington’s 
diary for 1762 to James K. Paulding; now 
owned by his descendants, it is on deposit 
in the Library of Congress. In the last 
quarter of the 19th century a number of 
Washington papers were sold at auction 
by members of the family and eventually 
became part of large private collections o1 
the holdings of historical societies and li- 
braries.* 

Among these papers, press copies of 256 
Washington letters (June 1792—Decembe1 
1799) and an original notebook kept by 
Washington in 1757 were purchased by th« 
New York Public Library in 1895 and 
1919, respectively.*' In addition to Wash- 
ington papers in its Gratz Collection, the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania has a 
household account book for 1793-97 and 
Washington’s pocket diary for 1796, and 
the Detroit Public Library has his dia: 
for 1789—90; the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary has a survey field book, a “pocket- 
day-book,’ and a number of letters ad- 
dressed to Washington; the Lloyd W 
Smith Collection, now in the Morristown 
National Historical Park, includes Wash- 
ington’s Ledgers “C” and “G,” accounts 
of the Mount Vernon mansion house and 
other farms for 1797-99, and numerous 
other Washington papers. Finally, the Li- 
brary of Congress acquired with the Peter 
Force library, in 1867, Washington's diary 
for 1787: his letterbook for 1775—76 (now 
vol. 9 of series 2 of the Washington Pa- 
pers); the volume of general orders for 
1778, mentioned earlier; and a number of 
letters addressed to Washington.~* Part of 
the press copies now in series 4 were re- 
I Meredith Toner 
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arrangemel 


The drafts, press copies, the contents of 
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two letter and nvoice books. ( oranda 

ind vouchers were combined with the 
letters and documents addressed or referred i 
to Washington in one chronologically ar- 
ranged series in about 1920. This is th 
basis for the present series 4 of the Wash- 
ington Papers, although in their recent 
reorganization the vouchers and the recon- 
stituted lette and InVOICE books have 
become part of series 5 

In tne late 1920's and LY ’s the | 

intensified its longtime effort to assemble 

photocopies ol Washi ton anuscripts 

in other institutions and in private hands 

in order to supplement the Washington 

Papers, and cooperated closely with John } 

| 


C. Fitzpatrick, the editor for the United 
Washington Bicentennial 

Commission of The Writing f Geo | 
Washington From the Original Manuscript 


Sources, 1745-1799, which was published 


States Geor 


by authority of Congress, in 39 volumes, 
— 1921 1 1044 | ) 
petween IYO and Ltt The Ssupple- | 
nentary photo Opy materia! acquire d aur- | 
ing those years may be consulted in the Li- 
brary’s Manuscript Division 

\ microfilm of the Washington P 


vhich include about 65.000 documents. 
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G. WASHINGTON—Footnotes 


Washington to Hancock, August 13 and De- 
cember 24, 1776, 


Papers of the Continental Congress, National 


respectively. In No. 152, 


Archives. The request for the letterbooks (now 
volumes 7—10 in series 2 of the Washington Pa- 
pers) appears only in the recipient’s copy of the 
letter of December 24. Washington had in- 
structed his overseer at Mount Vernon, Lund 
Washington, to protect his earlier papers in case 
of a British raid on the estate (letter of August 
0, 1775), and the papers were removed early 
the following year. See The Writings of George 
Washington, edited by John C. Fitzpatrick, vol 
+ (Washington, 1931), p. 446n 

See draft instructions to Lt. Col. Anthony 
Walton White, February 17, 1779. Washington 
Papers, Library of Congress. Manuscripts re- 
ferred to hereafter are in these papers unless 
otherwise noted 

These qualities were mentioned in a letter 
from Washington to the Commanding Office: 
of the Fourteenth Virginia Regiment, June 4, 
1777 Photostat in the Library of Congress, 
reproducing original in the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society 

* Journals of the Continental Congress, vol. 19 
Washington, 1912), p. 368. 

[he third volume of general orders (for 
1778) was reported missing by Jared Sparks 
when he examined the Washington papers at 
Mount Vernon in 1827, and it was not a part 
of the papers sold to the Government in 1834 or 
in 1849. A volume of general orders for this 
year, which was copied in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office (in a smaller volume than those 
used by Varick), was acquired by the Library 
of Congress before 1901—almost certainly with 
the Peter Force library in 1867—and this is now 
shelved as volume 3 of the general orders series. 

Varick to Washington, July 19, 1781 

Washington to Craik, March 25, 1784 

*'The original letterbooks of the Braddock 
and Bouquet expeditions are now volumes 2 and 
6 of series 2 of the Washington Papers; Robert 
Lewis's transcripts of these and other early 
Washington letters form volumes 1, 3, 4, and 
5 of this series 

’ Washington to Timothy Pickering, August 


+, 1797 


r 


Washington to McHenry, April 3, 1797. 
Photostat in the Library of Congress, reproduc- 
ing original in the New York Public Library. 

Washington’s “List of Houses at Mount Ver- 
non as Taken by Mr. Dulan,” dated March 13, 
1799, does not include a building of this de- 
scription, and no evidence that one was built 
later has been found by the research staff at 
Mount Vernon 
* Washington to Rawlins, February 12, 1798. 
The original will, dated July 9, 1799, is 
preserved in the court house of Fairfax County, 
Va 

' Letters and Recollections of George Wash- 
ington, Being Letters to Tobias Lear and Others 
Between 1790 and 1799 ... (New York, 1906), 
p. 141. Lear reported that he received the fol- 
lowing instruction just before Washington died: 

Do you arrange and record all my late 
military letters and papers. Arrange my ac- 
counts and settle my books, as you know more 
about them than any one else, and let Mr. 
Rawlins finish recording my other letters which 
he has begun.” Jbid., p. 133. Certain manu- 
scripts had been lost or separated from the 
papers during Washington’s lifetime. Among 
them were the papers that had been captured 
with Washington’s baggage at the time of Brad- 
dock’s defeat and the holograph manuscript of 
the Farewell Address, which Washington him- 
self gave to David C. Claypoole in 1796. The 
latter is now in the New York Public Library. 

‘Report of a conversation with Bushrod 
Washington in Jared Sparks’ journal entry for 
January 17, 1828, printed in The Life and Writ- 
ings of Jared Sparks, by Herbert Baxter Adams, 
vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1893), pp. 46-47. Here- 
after cited as Adams, Sparks. 

'® Sparks’ journal entry for February 26, 1828. 
Ibid., p. 47 

* Tobias Lear journal, 1799-1801. Photo- 
stat in the William L. Clements Library. 


** Quoted in Bibliotheca Washingtoniana: A 
Descriptive List of the Biographies and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of George Washington, by 
W. S. Baker (Philadelphia, 1889), p. 21. 


Press copy, Jefferson to Joel Barlow, May 3, 


1802. Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 
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* The story of this biography, which was to 
prove a disappointment to Marshall from begin- 
ning to end, is told in The Life of John Marshall, 
by Albert J. Beveridge, vol. 3 (Boston and New 
York, 1919), chapter 5. 


“ Lear to Marshall, December 12, 1800, and 
Marshall to [Benjamin Lincoln?], November 21, 
1803, in the Lincoln Papers, Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. Marshall to Wayne, Decem- 
ber 23, 1803, a transcript in the Marshall Pa- 
pers, Library of Congress, copied from original 
in the Dreer Collection, Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

* Adams, Sparks, II, 285. 

* Ibid., I, 403. Certain details are given in 
letters of this period from Marshall to Bushrod 
Washington, in the latter’s papers, Library of 
Congress. 

* Marshall to Bushrod Washington, August 6, 
1823. Lloyd W. Smith Collection, Morristown 
National Historical Park, Morristown, N.J. 


* Washington to Madison, September 14, 
1819. Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 


* Report of the librarian at Mount Vernon. 
This building is now the office of Mr. Wall, 
resident director. An insurance policy covering 
the office building, issued to Bushrod Washing- 
ton by the Mutual Assurance Society on August 
18, 1803, was one of the items in the sale of 
Washington relics by the American Art Associa- 
tion (February 6—7, 1920), and there are rec- 
ords of other policies in the library at Mount 
Vernon. 

If, however, James Fenimore Cooper was cor- 
rect in thinking that a page from a farming 
journal (used by a Mount Vernon gardener 
to wrap a bouquet for a visitor) was actually in 
Washington’s autograph, the care of the papers 
was less than complete. See letter, Cooper to 
Princess Golitsyna, October 22, [1826]. Orig- 
inal in the Leningrad Manuscript Collections; 
text printed in Library of Congress Information 
Bulletin for June 5, 1961, p. 329. 


* Lafayette to Bushrod Washington, December 
15, 1811. Collection of Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association of the Union. The more than 170 
letters became part of the archives at Lafayette’s 
chateau of Lagrange-Bléneau, and the Marquis 
allowed Jared Sparks to use them there in 1828. 
The letters remained at Lagrange until after 
World War I, when they were sold to Mrs. John 
Hubbard of New York, who later presented them 
to Lafayette College in Easton, Pa. See The 
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Letters of Lafayette to Washington, 1777-1799, 
edited by Louis Gottschalk (New York, 1944), 
XXIV—XXV. 

* Drafts of Washington to Marshall, August 
10, 1818; Washington to Mrs. Elizabeth Ham- 
ilton, November 27, 1818; and Washington to 
James A. Hamilton, March 12, 1822. Micro- 
film copy in Library of Congress, reproducing 
Bushrod Washington papers owned by Senator 
Nat Washington, Seattle, Wash 


* According to Victor Hugo Paltsits, in Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, Judge Washington 
was informed by James A. Hamilton, in a letter 
of June 9, 1827 (now in the New York Public 
Library), that he had delivered the letters to 
Sparks the preceding day. Nevertheless, Sparks, 
on March 24, 1830, asked Hamilton for the re- 
turn of 8 manv.cripts then in his possession. 
Alexander Hamilton Papers, Library of Con- 
gress, vol. 84, pp. 13655-13656. 

” Retained copy, Madison to Washington, 
August 28, 1819; and letters from Washington 
to Madison, January 31 and March 23, 1820 
Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 


* Draft, Washington to General von Such- 
telen, August 10, 1818. Microfilm copy, repro- 
ducing original owned by Senator Nat Wash- 
ington. 


* This diary, now at Mount Vernon, is men- 
tioned in “Washington’s Manuscript Diaries of 
1795 and 1798,” by Roland Baughman, in The 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
vol. 45, 2d quarter, 1951, p. 119. Mr. Baugh- 
man also points out that the diaries of 1795 and 
1798, now owned by Columbia University, were 
originally given by Bushrod Washington to 
Robert and Margaret Adams of Philadelphia. 

* One leaf of this gathering, covered by a 
letter from Hughes to Hamilton Fitzgerald (June 
1, 1830), is in the Washington Papers, Library 
of Congress. Another leaf is in the Morgan Li- 
brary in New York, two leaves are in the Henry 
E. Huntington Library, and three leaves are in 
a collection of American autographs in the 
Kungliga Biblioteket in Stockholm, Sweden, 
where Hughes served first as secretary of lega- 
tion and later as chargé d’affaires. 

“Lyman C. Draper, An Essay on the Auto- 
graphic Collections of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and of the Constitution 

New York, 1889), p. 14. 

* Adams, Sparks, I, 389. 
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* Jared Sparks to George Corbin Washington, 


September 20, 1836 [1838?]. Copy in a folder 
yf papers relating to the purchase of the Wash- 
gton papers (Acc. 161, item 248, env. 4) in 


Record Group 59, National Archives 


This is a summary of Adams, Sparks, I, 
90-412. Sparks’ letter to Story, March 14, 
1826, is the Story Papers, Library of Con- 
gress. Marshall’s letter to Washington, Decem- 
ber 27, 1826, is in the Bushrod Washington 
Papers, Library of Congress 

Adams, Sparks, II, 2, 8-11 

* Washington to Story, May 21, 1824. Story 
Papers, Library of Congress 
“ Sparks to Washington, April 3 and 17, 182 
Lloyd W. Smith Collection, Morristown Che 
texts in the Sparks Papers are printed in Adams 


Sparks, II, 14 


Sparks’ journal entry for April 28, 1827, 
which included a description of the papers he 
thus located Tbid., Il 39—40 

Ibid., II, 13 


“Sparks to Madison, 


April 12, 1827. Madi- 


son Papers, Library of Congress 

‘Sparks’ description of the Washington pa- 
pers, written in the form of two letters, May 4 
ind 7, i827, to Judge Story, was printed in the 
issues for May 19 and 27, 1827, of the Na- 

na Inte ligen é? 

“Sparks to Washington, April 17, 1827 As 
entioned footnote 40, this letter is in the 
Lloyd W. Smith Collection, where it is part of 
a large group of letters comprising the Washing- 
ton family side of the correspondence with Jared 
Sparks 

“ Sparks to Story, May 18, 1827 


pers, Library of Congress 


Adams, Sparks, II, 44-45. The Bushrod 


Washington memorandum is included in the 


Story Pa- 


group of his papers owned by Senator Nat 
Washington, as is also Sparks’ detailed, signed 
memorandum of the papers he removed from 
Mount Vernon in May 1827 

* Sparks to Washington, August 14, 1827, and 
March 12, 1828, respectively. Both are in the 
Lloyd W. Smith Collection, Morristown 

Sparks to Washington, September 7, 1829 

Ibid 
August 6, 1827. Story 


Papers, Library of Congress 


Sparks to Story 





** See Madison to Sparks, April 8, 1830, and 


Sparks to Madison, May 5, 1830. 
Papers, Library of Congress 

*’ Sparks to Madison, December 29, 1827, and 
February 27, 1828; and Madison to Sparks, Jan- 
uary 25, 1828. Ibid. Among Washington holo- 


Madison 


graph fragments known to have been distributed 
by Sparks as mementos are leaves from a 73- 
page manuscript which was apparently intended 
for use (but not used) as Washington’s first in- 
augural address. For the text of leaves known 
to have survived, and an exchange of letters 
between Sparks and Madison in regard to the 
manuscript, see “The Discarded Inaugural Ad- 
dress of G. Washington,’ by Nathaniel E. 
Stein, in Manuscripts, vol. X, no 2 (spring 
1958), 2-17, and ‘““Two New Letters,” by Ralph 
Ketcham and Nathaniel E. Stein, in tbid., vol. 
XI, no. 2 , o4ff. The earlier 
issue also contains (p. 5) a facsimile of a letter 


from Sparks to William Lee, May 10, 1856, in 
which he states that “‘collectors have long ago 


spring 1959 


exhausted my stock [of Washington autograph 
letters}.”” 

“ Sparks’ letter requesting the permission 
and a retained copy of Washing- 
September 28) are in the Lloyd W. 
Smith Collection, Morristown. In the latter, 


September 7 


ton’s reply 


Judge Washington wrote that he was then “en- 
gaged in erecting a fire proof building” for the 
purpose of insuring the safety of the papers on 
their return to Mount Vernon 


Adams, Sparks, II, 275, 306-308. In 1842 
Sparks offered to sell the index to the Depart- 
ment of State for what he had paid Dr. Harris 
It was acquired by the Department and is now 
part of the Washington Collection in the Li- 
brary of Congress. The page numbers to be 
seen on letters to Washington were placed there 


by Dr. Harris 


® The original will of Bushrod Washington is 
filed in the courthouse of Fairfax County, Va 
John A. Washington, one of the executors of 
the estate, notified Sparks in a letter written at 
Mount Vernon on April 4, 
Corbin Washington had “removed [the military 
books 
from this place to George Town twelve months 
since,” Draft in Lloyd W, Smith Collection, 


Mo ristown 


831, that George 


together with all the other papers 


” When Sparks first took the papers to Boston 


he was living at 74 Washington Street After 


his return from Europe he lived for a time in 
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Dr. Walter Channing’s house on Tremont Street 
and later at 3 Somerset Court. In April 1833 
he moved to the Craigie house in Cambridge 
and noted in his journal: “It is a singular cir- 
cumstance that, while I am engaged in prepar- 
ing for the press the letters of General Washing- 
ton which he wrote at Cambridge after taking 
command of the American army, I should oc- 
cupy the same rooms that he did at that time.” 
Adams, Sparks, II, 277. 

* Tbid., I1, 268, 282-283. 

A retained copy of McLane’s letter and the 
recipient’s copy of Washington’s letter are in 
Record Group 59, National Archives (see foot- 
note 36). 

* 4 Stat. L. 712. The text of Sparks’ letter 
of March 3, 1834, is printed in Adams, Sparks, 
II, 302-303. Discussion prior to the vote on 
the bill for purchase is in Gales & Seaton’s Reg- 
ister of Debates in Congress, vol. X, part IV, 
4781-4782. 

® His list of “Papers in my office in George 
Town to be delivered at the State Dept.” is 
printed in Some Account of George Washing- 
ton’s Library and Manuscript Records and 
Their Dispersion from Mount Vernon, by Joseph 
Meredith Toner ( Washington, 1894), pp. 86-87 

* George Corbin Washington to John Forsyth, 
October 11, 1836; Jared Sparks to Forsyth, Au- 
gust 11 and September 22, 1834; and Sparks to 
Asbury Dickins, November 10, 1834. Record 
Group 59, National Archives (see footnote 36 


4 


* Washington to Forsyth, April 28, 1835. 
Ibid. 

* The letters and contract mentioned here, and 
a policy of the American Insurance Company of 
Boston, insuring the withheld papers against fire 
for $10,000, are also in the record group cited 
above. On January 8, 1835, Edward Everett 
introduced a joint resolution that Congress au- 
thorize the Secretary of State to pay Colonel 
Washington the balance of the purchase price, 
but this was defeated the following day by a 
vote of 101 to 87. Gales & Seaton’s Register of 
Debates in Congress, vol. XI, part I, 966 
Neither of Sparks’ editions drawn from the 
Washington papers was completed at this time 
His edition of The Writings of George Washing- 
ton, in 12 volumes, was completed in 1837; and 
his Correspondence of the American Revolution, 
Being Letters of Eminent Men to George Wash- 


ington, was published in 4 volumes in 1853 


‘ ‘ ; . 
‘ Peter Force to John Forsyth, September 23 


1834. Force Papers, Library of Congress. The 
letter is printed in Toner, op. cit., pp. 89-90 

* See footnote 5. 

* William A. Weaver to John Forsyth, May 
10, 1838. Peter Force Papers, Library of Con- 
gress. 

* Washington to Forsyth, December 24. 1838 
Record Group 59, National Archives (see foot- 
note 36 For the letters Washington exchanged 
in 1797-98 with “John Langhorne” and John 
Nicholas, see The Writings of George Washing- 
ton, edited by John C. Fitzpatrick, vol. 36 (Wash- 
ington, 1941), pp. 52-53, 81 


* See footnote 36. 


"9 Stat. L. 370. A schedule of the papers, 
which consisted principally of school copybooks, 
early letterbooks, ledgers, and diaries, is in Rec- 
ord Group 59, National Archives (see footnote 
36), and the text is printed in Toner, op. cit., 
pp. 93-95 

Weaver's bill for $276.82, presented and 
paid on September 15, 1838, is in the Forc 
Papers, Library of Congress 

Letters of this description found in the Ham- 
ilton Papers in the Library of Congress have re- 
cently been restored to the Library’s Washing- 
ton Papers and a record kept of each manuscript 
thus moved. 

“A number of applicants were denied access 
to manuscripts in the Department, and Congress 
was asked to investigate charges of favoritism 
to certain writers. The Committee on the Li- 
brary submitted a report in this regard on Feb 
ruary 15, 1893, which was printed as House Re- 
port No. 2510 (52d Cong., 2d sess. 

Senate Executive Document No. 142 (50th 
Cong., Ist sess.). The printed texts of Washing- 
ton papers occupy 96 pages 

“The Repair of Documents—American Be- 
ginnings,”’ by James L. Gear, in The American 
Archivist, vol. 26, no. 4 (October 1963), p 
+70. A “List Indicating Arrangement of the 
Washington Papers” is printed in Bulletin of 
the Bureau of Rolls and Library of the Depart- 
ment of State, No. 3 (Washington, 1894), pp 
—21 

These manuscripts are individually de- 
scribed in Calendar of the Miscellaneous Letter 
Received by the Department of State. From the 
Organization of the Government to 1820 (Wash- 


ington, 1897 This calendar was marked 





““Confidential—For Exclusive Use of the De- 
partment of State.” 


7 The items in this series (transferred to the 
Library of Congress by the Department of State 
in 1922) are gradually being restored to the 


groups of which they were once part 


National Archives, Preliminary Inventory of 
the War Department Collection of Revolution- 
ary War Records (Record Group 93 
by Mabel E. Deutrich, pp. 1-2 


, compiled 


* Negative photostats of these letterbooks 
have been substituted for the originals. These 
ire volumes 28, 29, and 30 in series 2 of the 
Washington Papers 

"Custis to Pickett, April 17, 1857. Collec- 
tion of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of 
the Union 

” Among auctions involving the sale of Wash- 
ington papers by members of the family were 
those held by M. Thomas & Sons of Philadelphia 
in 1876-79; by Thomas Birch’s Sons of Phila- 


delphia on December 10-12, 1890, and April 
21-23 and December 15-16, 1891; by the An- 
derson Galleries in New York on April 19, 1917; 
and by the American Art Association in New 
7, 1920. 

“ Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
vol. 1, p. 208, and vol. 23, pp. 87-88. 

“ These are described in A Calendar of Wash- 
ington Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, 


York on February 6 


compiled under the direction of Herbert Frieden- 
wald (Washington, 1901 


“List of the Washington Manuscripts from 
the Year 1592 to 1775, prepared by John C. 
Fitzpatrick (Washington, 1919); Calendar of 
the Correspondence of George Washington 
Commander in Chief of the Continental Army 
with the Continental Congress, prepared by John 
C. Fitzpatrick (Washington, 1906 
dar of the Correspondence of George Washing- 


; and Calen- 


ton Commander in Chief of the Continental 
Army with the Officers, prepared by John C. 
Fitzpatrick, 4 vols. (Washington, 1915). 


Opposite; Illustration from DE CLARIS MULIERIBUS, by Jacobus Philippus de Bergamo, printed at 


Ferrara in 1497. 
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Music Division 


of 


other year the collections of the 


ITH THE CONCLUSION an- 


Music Division continue to give 


evidence of health and vitality. Rarely in 


Music 
Po ge 5 Se 2, 140, 824 
Received 1963-64_____________ 35.443 


fe es 


2, 176, 267 


It can be asked, of course, how much 


does quantity mean? Sometimes nothing, 
sometimes a great deal. In a collection as 
large as that of the Music Division, the vast 
majority of the items are standard, run-of- 
the-mill variety, but it is this very adherence 
to average that makes the collection so 
representative and so important as a re- 
flection of music in Western civilization. 

The collections present music as Western 
man has produced it, written it, published 
it, played it, and heard it. If selectivity is 
exercised, the results are no longer repre- 
and the 


sentative—something is missing 


total picture is put in false perspective. 


Lusic 


a 12-month period have these collections 
been so favorably affected. The quantita- 
tive picture alone, compared with the pre- 


ceding year, gives cause for rejoicing. 


300ks and Sound Records T otal 
Pamphlets 
172,012 127, 812 2, 440, 648 
12, 169 28, 950 76, 562 
184, 181 156, 76 2,517, 210 


The virtue of size lies in veracity of many- 
faceted representation, and this virtue the 


Music 


Fortunately, they have other virtues, too, 


Division’s collections certainly have 


as thousands of scholars, music lovers, and 


know 


terials of the greatest rarity and profundity, 


music librarians well source ma- 
original manuscripts of the highest value, 
correspondence providing insight and en- 
lightenment, older imprints that are both 
musical 
of Ameri- 
country’s musical 


All these 


pects, and more, have been reflected in the 


historical documents and monu- 


ments, and a huge assemblagt 


cana that attests our 


indulgence and maturity. as- 
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Music Division’s collections over the years 
and are reflected again in the materials re- 
ceived during the 12 months. 

As usual nowadays, the more valuable 
acquisitions have come as gifts, and the 
generosity of donors seems to be essential 
in maintaining the research nature of our 
collections at a high level. The past year 
has been no exception, and the Library is 
deeply indebted to those who have given 
materials or money for their purchase. 
They may be collectors or composers or 
institutions. Individual donors are men- 
tioned in the following pages, but a special 
reference should be made here to the 
Heineman Foundation for Research, Edu- 
cational, Charitable and Scientific Pur- 
poses, Inc., which again made a substantial 
monetary contribution for the purchase of 
rarities. This gift enabled the Library to 
acquire a large number of important items 
hitherto lacking, so many indeed that each 
one cannot be related to its provenance. 
Without the Heineman Foundation’s fi- 
nancial assistance the division’s receipts 
would have been much poorer and lacking 
in balance; with it they are as brilliant and 


as satisfying as they usually are. 


Holographs 


The division’s collection of original 
manuscripts of great composers was enor- 
mously strengthened when Mrs. Gisella 
Selden Goth decided to deposit here her 
masters’ holo- 


exquisite assemblage of 


graphs. Widely known herself as com- 
poser and critic, editor and author, she 
had formed a collection that was brilliant 
and representative of high points in music 
history from the 18th century to the 20th, 
from J. S. Bach to her beloved teacher, 
Béla Bartok. 

The autograph of Johann Sebastian 
Bach (1685-1750) in the collection is the 


famous Prelude and Fugue in B minor for 
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organ (Schmieder 544), one of the master’s 


strongest expressions, which is in the rep- 
ertoire of every performing artist. It was 
composed in Leipzig between 1727 and 
1736, and the manuscript bears the title 
Praludium pro organo cum pedale obli- 
cato. At one time it was one of the treas- 
ures of the famous Heyer collection in 
Cologne. 

No less celebrated and impressive is a 
holograph of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
(1756-91), the Fugue in C minor for two 
pianos (KV 426), composed in 1783 and 
widely known in two versions—this one and 
the one for string quartet. In its travels 
the manuscript once reposed in the hands 
of Ludwig Spohr. Mozart wrote on it: 
“Fuga & Due Cembali. di Wolfgango 
li 29 di 
It is interesting to note 


Amadeo Mozart mp. Vienna 
dicembre 1783.” 
that the left-hand part for the first piano 
When Mo- 


zart, in 1788, made the arrangement for 


was written in the tenor clef. 


string quartet, he prefaced it with an in- 
though 
earlier, has always remained associated 


troduction which, composed 
with it. 

Charming and highly characteristic is a 
Capriccio in G major (Hoboken XVII, 
1) by Joseph Haydn (1732-1809). 
composed for solo piano in 1765 and was 


It was 


based upon an old song entitled Acht 
Sauschneider miissen sein. Mozart, inter- 
estingly enough, used the same song in his 
Galimathias musicum (KV 32, 10) in 1766 
for a modest orchestral combination. 
When the Haydn piece was first pub- 
lished—in 1788 by Arteria of Vienna—it 
bore the opus number 43. 

Overshadowed by his more famous 
brother, Michael Haydn (1737-1806) was 
also extraordinarily gifted, and the auto- 
graph score of his Menuetti a piu stromentt 
is most welcome. Six instruments com- 


prise the ensemble. 
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Any scrap in the hand of Ludwig van 
Beethoven (1770-1827) is now well-nigh 
priceless, so a small sheet containing two of 
the master’s sketches calls for special atten- 
tion. They are hastily scrawled lines for 
his youthful piano sonata in E major, Op. 
14, No. 1 (composed 1798-99, but these 
sketches may be some years earlier), and 
show the composer’s approach to the first 
and third movements, respectively. As 
usual, the final result was far different from 
the preliminary, experimental draft. 

Two masters highly respected in thei 
time were Nicola Antonio Porpora (1686 
1768) and Friedrich Wilhelm Rust (1739 
96). The earlier composer is here repre- 
sented by an Ave Regina for contralto with 
string quartet accompaniment, the latter by 
a cembalo sonata which has a slow move- 
ment strangely anticipating the middle pe- 
riod of Beethoven. 

Franz Schubert (1797-1828), popularly 
known as the greatest of song composers 
and who can gainsay this belief ?—-appears 
in the collection with the holograph of his 
Das Abendroth (written in November 
1818) for bass voice and piano. It was 
the last of six songs which were published 
posthumously as Op. 176. According to 
the great Schubert scholar, Otto Erich 
Deutsch, the song was composed in Zseliz 
for Johann Karl, Graf Esterhazy. 

The great reformer and developer of 
violin virtuosity was Nicold Paganini 
(1782-1840), who also enjoyed playing 
chamber music if it gave the first violin 
opportunity for display. If he could not 
find a suitable piece, he would compose 
one, and the holograph score of a short 
Sonata a violino principale con accom- 
pagnamenti di violino e violoncello illus- 
trates this penchant. The piece is actually 
a theme with three variations and finale, in 
which the first player indulges in all sorts 
of virtuosic display while his two colleagues 


fill in the harmonies. 


746-954 O—64 5 


One of the largest manuscripts in the 


collection is that of the piano Sonata in C 
major, Op. 24, by Carl Maria von Weber 
1786-1826) who, chiefly celebrated for 
his operas, was so important in the devel- 
opment of piano music and pianistic style 
He wrote four sonatas—all magnificent 
for his favorite instrument, and the present 


1 


" 
1812 


holograph is the first, composed in 
The final movement is the famous Pe 
petuum mobile (the composer liked to call 
it “l’Infatigabile” which has tortured the 
fingers of thousands of students for over 150 
years. It is interesting to know that Weber, 
for fun and practice, used to play this 
movement in C sharp major instead of ( 

major, a transposition that freezes the 
fingers in contemplation therof. 

[he composer of many lovely songs that 
should be better known was Felix Mende!s- 
sohn-Bartholdy (1809-47), and the holo- 
graph of his Frihlingslied (beginning “In 
dem Walde”) confirms this opinon. It is 
the first of six songs, Op. 19a, and is dated 
Berlin, February 24, 1830. Some persons 
have sensed a certain romantic relationship 
in it, for on the verso of this single sheet is 
the name and address of a recipient: Frau 
lein Auguste Wilmsen 

Here, too, is one of Chopin’s loveliest 
shorter works, the Impr ym ptu in G flat 
major, Op. 51. It was composed in 1839, 
according to Mme. Selden Goth, but the 
composer (1810-49) delayed its publica- 
tion for several years because of business 
complexities with his publishers. 

A good companion manuscript is the 
10th piece in the famous Papillons, Op. 2, 
by Robert Schumann (1810-56 that ex- 
quisite set of piano miniatures which are 
delightful to play and refreshing to hea 
Originally composed between 1829 and 
1832, the music on this sheet dates from 
a later year. Curiously enough, it is writ- 
ten in B flat major instead of C major, in 


which it is commonly heard 
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1811-86 iS represented 


by his holograph of the piano solo based 
ipon Ba h’s Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, Za- 
en, the 
which was probably completed in Weimar 
by 1714 


of Liszt’s best known works (a rare combi- 


Franz Liszt 


cantor’s 12th church cantata, 
The manuscript constitutes one 


nation of transcription and originality 

but it is not to be confused with his varia- 
After the title 
Liszt wrote “Praeludium (nach J. S. Bach’s 


Cantate). but it must be remembered that 


tions of the same name 


the word Praeludium stems from Liszt, not 
from Bach The strains on which Liszt 
based his impressive, if short, solo come 
from the first chorus of the cantata, not 
from the instrumental introduction which 
is called Sinfonia. The immortal Hun- 
garian wrote this work in 1859 and dedi- 
cated it to Anton Rubinstein 

Here, too, is the holograph of one of the 
most notable songs of Johannes Brahms 
1833-97), Von ewtger Liebe, Op. 43, No 
which begins “Dunkel, wie dunkel in 
Wald und in Feld!” 


the spring of 1864, but public ation was de- 


1 


It was composed in 
layed until 1868 when four songs were put 
The first 
place in Hamburg 
on March 11, 1868, 


at a Brahms-Stockhausen soirée 


together to make up the opus 
performan e took 
Brahms’ native city 
Julius 
Stockhausen was one of the great singers of 
the century and an artist who greatly in- 
fluenced the north German composer. In 
fact, it has been said that he was to Brahms’ 
songs what Joachim was to the master’s 
chamber musi 

Another immortal song composer was 
Hugo Wolf (1860—1903 
autograph of his Citronenfalter im April, 
the 11th of the famous Morike Lieder 
Composed on the 6th of March, 1888, this 


manuscript was written with special care as 


_and here is the 


copy for the engraver 
One page of a Richard Wagner (1813 


83) autograph, full orchestra score, pre- 


>< 


) 





sents a concert ending of Siegmund’s love 


song from Die Walkiire. Wagner’s direc- 
tions for use are at the top of the page, 
while at the bottom, the lowest line of the 
score, is a staff for the bass clarinet, as if 
he had forgotten to place it in its usual lo- 
cation. 

Four pages in the hand of Anton Bruck- 
ner (1824—96) show him busily engaged in 
writing down harmony and counterpoint 
They are dated March 5, 1861, 


just about the time he was finishing his stud- 


exer¢ 1SeS 


ies with Simon Sechter, an eminent peda- 
vogue and theorist. 

Rare and most welcome as a gift from 
Mme. Selden Goth are four pages in the 
Mahler (1860-1911), 


whose name is associated with scores of 


hand of Gustav 


gigantic size and heavy impact. This 
manuscript is a draft (voice and piano, be- 


Gieb Acht!’’) for 


the fourth movement of the third sym- 


ginning “O Mensch! 


phony and was written in the summer of 
1896. 


was owned by Stefan Zweig. 


At one time this precious document 


Another gift from the same donor that 
is deeply appreciated is the holograph of 
Verbundenheit, by Arnold Schoenberg 
1874-1951 


panied, it was written in 1929 and pub- 


For male chorus unaccom- 


lished in 1930 as the last of a group of six 
part-songs, Op. 35, for men’s voices, for 
which the composer himself supplied the 
The entire set was issued by the 
well-known firm of Bote & Bock, but this 


particular piece was also published in 1930 


words. 


by the Deutscher Arbeiter-Sangerbund of 
Berlin 

Returning to the deposits placed here by 
Mme. Selden Goth, we find two Album- 
One is in 
1803-69) ; it 
is the melody only of the second movement 


Le Bal 


Obviously written for a friend or an ad- 


blatter of exceptional interest. 
the hand of Hector Berlioz 


of the Symphonie fantastique. 


mirer, it is signed and dated: Lyon, July 
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26, 1845, 15 years after it was originally 
composed. The other manuscript comes 
from the pen of Johann Strauss (1825-99 
and is a piano setting of the first of the 
Liebeslieder Walzer, Op. 114. Probably 
written for a similar purpose, it bears the 
composer’s signature and “Wien 27 april 
859.” Its date of birth was 1852. 

What may also be an Albumblat! (or 
Feuille d’album) is a small leaf written by 
Charles Gounod (1818-93). For voice 
and piano, it is entitled “Invocation a 
Vesta” and comes from the second act of 
Polyeucte, a late opera completed in 1878. 
This manuscript is not dated. 

The remarkably beautiful handwriting of 
César Franck (1822-90) appears on the 
pages of his Choeur sans accompagnement 
for men’s voices, surely a fair copy if eve1 
there was one. The text, by a poet named 
Delille, begins: ““Dans sa demeure inébran- 
lable.” At the end the manuscript, dated 
Paris, April 28, 1846, is signed: “Souvenir 
a son ami Julius Stern, César-Auguste 
Franck.” The piece seems to be unknown 
and unpublished. 

The leaf written by Giuseppe Verdi 
(1813-1901) relates to his comparatively 
early opera Attila ( prologue and three acts; 
produced in Venice, March 17, 1846). It 
is a musical plot showing how the various 
numbers succeed each other, the proper 
tempos and expression marks, identifying 
themes, etc. It would be of special value 
to anyone interested in reviving the work 

Opera is still to the fore in the two pages 
written by Richard Strauss ( 1864—1949 
a brief section from the first act of Inter- 
mezzo (produced in Dresden, November 4, 
1924). The form is piano-vocal score, al- 
though the piano part, as is common in 
Strauss operas, taxes the capacity of a solo 
player. At the bottom of the first page, the 
composer signed his name and wrote the 
word “Skizze,” a modest term for a fairly 


elaborate draft. The pages are numbered 


73 and 74, so they were extracted f 


om a 
score ol « onsiderable S1Z¢ 


One of the most fascinating 


figures olf 
the 20th century was Ferruccio Busoni 

1866 1924 ‘ wl O belonged to no school, 
adhered to no tradition In this collection 
is the holograph of his song Die Bekehrt. 
for female voice and piano. He composed 
relatively few songs, which makes this the 
more interesting. At the end of the manu- 
script he signed his name and date: Sep- 
tember 22, 1921; at the beginning he wrote 
the name of the dedicatee: Lola Artét de 
Padilla. 

Another 20th-century master, Béla Bar- 
tok (1881-1945), closes the enviable Sel- 
den Goth collection with his holograph of 
Teasing Song lhe work is for three-part 
women’s chorus and ort hestra, but it can 
also be Sung a at pe lla, and when it is sO 


rendered, the composer indicates what or- 


chestral measures can be omitted. In this 
manuscript the text is in English and be- 
gins: “Lasses cost a fortune,” but in pub- 
lished form it appears as: “Oh, a girl is 
costly.” Identification is further compli- 


cated by the several titles that have been 
assigned to it: Mocking of Youth, S pott- 
hed, and Taquinert , al d it has also been 
issued as the third of ‘Four Choruses for 
female voices.” All of the publications 
seen by this writer came from the press 
of W inthrop Rogers Oo! London, the earliest 
being dated 1942 

It is rare to find one eminent composer 
who is not represented in the Music Di- 
vision’s collections by at least a scrap of 
original manuscript, but through the years 
the handwriting of Domenico Cimarosa 

1749-1801) had proved to be obstinately 


elusive This gap has now been filled 


and 
a mature and representative holograph ob- 
tained through the assistance of the Heine- 
man Foundation at last reposes on the 
shelf. Itis “Ah! che ancor l’ingrato regna,” 


which is scene V from the opera Giunio 


? 
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Bruto, first produced in the fall of 1781 in 
Verona The title of the 


followed by ““Genova 1782,” 


manuscript is 


leading to the 


conclusion that this portion was added to 
the work subsequent to the initial per- 
yrmanct Che libretto of the opera was 
derived trom Eschib Acanzio, by G 
P det ore 


Contemporary composers continued to 


donated 
both 


renerosity as they 


exercise great 
and deposited their manuscripts of 
recent and « arlier date 

A number of gifts came from William 
Bergsma b 1921), the distinguished 


Americat 


nany forms and mec 


composer who has written in 


liums. His versatility 


Is Immediatel) two versions 


apparent from 


ley pty tea a ie 
¢ the 225 Sy es = = a aaelgdahs 


Yoh ERB at # 











' che ancor Vingrato regna.” 


of the same piece, one written in 1945, the 
other in 1946, each bearing a different title. 
called In a Glass of Water Be- 
g, is for five-part mixed chorus 
The later, 


also for 


Che earlier, 
re Rettrin 
with 


plano act ompaniment. 


somewhat expanded, is mixed 
voices with piano and bears the title Time 
for Sleep. The 
Stephen Vincent Benét. 


author of the words was 


Mr. Bergsma also gave a number of 
of more than ordinary 


1956?) 
Another is for 


sketches which are 
interest. One is for a guitar piece 
written for David Bennett. 
a Wind Quintet composed in 1956-57 as 
Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation in the 
Sketches for an 


the result of a commission from the 


Library of Congress. 
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earlier commission, from the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation, Inc., 1943-44, show the 
genesis of his second String Quartet, and 


several leaves of interesting writing reveal 
his approach to a piece for percussion 
instruments (1959). 

Henry Dreyfuss Brant (b. 1913), promi- 
nent Canadian composer, donated holo- 
graph material in great abundance for two 
extraordinary major works. One is his 
Concerto for 11 flutes, and on the score he 
wrote: “MS. ink full score, 1931-32 
version, in 2 movements, with revisions 
made later, in pencil, preparatory to the 
final version of 1956.” The composer also 
assigned a specific title to the work: Angels 
and Devils. With this score came a set of 
parts written by the composer, an arrange- 
ment for flute and piano, two separate 
clarinet parts arranged from flute parts, 
sketches for the 1956 version, and a fac- 
simile of the revised holograph score on 
which Mr. Brant wrote: “complete re- 
vision 1947 .. . with cuts, 1950—new 2nd 
movement—1956.” At that time he called 
what had become a three-movement work 
“A concerto for flute solo with flute 
orchestra.” 

Mr. Brant’s second gift was the complete 
holograph sketch of Signs and Alarms, 
composed in 1953 for piccolo, two clarinets, 
two horns, trumpet, trombone, tuba, xylo- 
phone, marimba, and four timpani. Here, 
too, is a facsimile of the manuscript ink 
score, which bears holograph additions and 
an extra holograph part for baritone 
(horn). 

Charles Wakefield Cadman 1881- 
1946), prominent American composer of 
an earlier day, is represented this year by 
the autograph of his song (piano acc.) 
Playground Song of Youth. The text was 
written by Corinne B. Dodge. 

No American composer of the present is 


more meticulous, more self-exacting, and 


more technically precise than Elliott Cook 


Carter (b. 1908), and his sketches, unbe- 
lievably voluminous, arouse bewildered ad- 
miration. This year he gave to the Library 
of Congress many revealing sketches of his 
Sonata for flute, oboe, cello, and harpsi- 
chord (1952), of his imposing piano So- 
nata (1946; accompanied by two repro- 
ductions of the completed holograph, each 
bearing autograph corrections) , of his cele- 
brated first Symphony (1942), of his String 
Quartet 1951; accompanied by three 
black-line print copies, one with autograph 
corrections), and of his eight Etudes and 
a Fantasy for woodwind quartet (1950; 
accompanied by a facsimile of the holo- 
graph score with autograph corrections 
and additions and marked “For Richard 
Franko Goldman’’). Additional sketches 
include a substantial portion of those writ- 
ten for his orchestral Variations (1955 
and many leaves containing sketches of his 
cello Sonata (1948; accompanied by a 
black-line print copy of the finished work 
with autograph emendations). “Two com- 
pleted works among the gifts were his 
Adagio for cello and piano (1952, origi- 
nally for viola and piano) and an Elegy for 
string quartet. The folder containing the 
latter work is dated 1946 and bears the 
phrase: “arranged from Elegy for viola.” 
Mr. Carter also deposited a large amount 
of holograph material which is no less inter- 
esting than his gifts. It includes counter- 
point exercises written while studying with 
Nadia Boulanger during the years 1932-35, 
a Pastoral for piano and viola or English 
horn or clarinet (facsimile of holograph 
score with many autograph corrections and 
rewritings); sketches for Emblems for 
men’s voices and piano; sketches for a re- 
vised Elegie (1961) and for his first String 
Quartet; the incomplete autograph score of 
Pocahontas (ballet produced in New York 
on May 24, 1939, with sketches and an 
incomplete piano draft, also a draft for two 


pianos) ; and sketches for Minotaur (ballet 





produced in New York on March 26, 1947 
and for Holiday Overture 


facsimile of Warble fo 


Che holograph 
Lilac-Time (for 
voice and piano, words by Walt Whitman 
bears much autograph rewriting, as does 
W restli 


Everywhere (text by Emily Dickinson 


the reproduction of Musicians 


which is a “madrigal” for five-part chorus 


and string orchestra. Even the published 
Suite for quartet ol alto saxophones New 
York, Broadcast Music, 


ries the 


Inc., 1945) car- 
composer's autograph revisions 
added in 1954, and sketches abound for 
the first woodwind Quintet Of the eight 
leaves comprising the Suite for timpani, 
‘“hand-tuned,” five are in the composer's 
hand, which added emendations to th 
facsimile of his Pastoral for English horn 
or viola and piano 

One unidentified leaf, orchestra score, 
seems to have strayed from a parent score, 
but impressive in its completeness is the 
score of the Double Concerto for harpsi- 
chord and piano with two chamber orches- 
tras. Commissioned by the Fromm Music 
Foundation, Mr. Carter wrote this elab- 
orate work in 1961 and fittingly dedicated 
it to Paul Fromm. 

Another American composer of great 
stature, who both donated and deposited 
his original manuscripts this year, is Aaron 
b. 1900 


Concerto for clarinet and string orchestra 


Copland His gifts include the 


with harp and piano (both full score and 
piano score), plus sketches for the same 
work. This was composed in 1948 for no 
less an artist than Benny Goodman. Other 
gifts were his early Passacaglia for piano 
solo (1922: with sketches 


of his Short Symphony 


and the score 
1932-33; with a 
rough score, sketches, and a piano draft 
called “first completed pencil version” ) 

Mr. Copland’s deposits are equally sat- 
isfying and maintain the completeness of 
this distinguished artist’s creative output. 
They can be briefly summarized as follows: 
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Symphonic Ode (1928-29 

a) Original version, ink score, with Serge 
Koussevitzky’s conductor markings 
in blue pencil The Library al- 
ready possesses the revised version 
of 1955 

b) Orchestral score, rough pencil ver- 
sion. 

c) Complete pencil sketch, open score 

d) First pencil sketches. 

e) Second pencil sketches. 

f) Various pages removed from original 


score for revised barring of rhythms. 


Hoe-Down, from Rodeo 
Composer’s arrangement for violin and 


piano 


Five Kings (1938 

Incidental music (five instruments) for 
a composite of five of Shakespeare’s 
historical chronicle plays, by Orson 
Welles; first performed in Boston, 
Feb. 27, 1939, by the Mercury The- 
atre, directed by Orson Welles; 
rough sketches, only known manu- 
script extant (unpublished 


Outdoor Overture (1938 
Composer’s arrangement for band; score 
and sketches. 


Music for Radio (1937) 
a) Orchestra score (rough draft, not 
quite complete ). 
b) Sketches (open score 


Miracle at Verdun (1931) 


Incidental music small ensemble, 
sketches) for a play by Hans Chlum- 
berg, produced in New York at the 
Martin Beck Theatre, March 16, 


1931; only known manuscript ex- 
tant (unpublished ). 


Symphony for organ and orchestra (1924) 

a) Movement I, original ink orchestra 
score; movements II & III, ink 
open score. 

b) Rough pencil sketches. 


First Symphony 
Rough sketch, orchestra score. 
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The Quiet City (1939) 

Incidental music (clarinet, saxophone, 
trumpet, piano) for a play by 
Irwin Shaw, first performed in 
New York by the Group Theatre, 
April 16, 1939. 

a) Original ink score, complete 

b) Rough pencil sketches 

Only known manuscripts extant (un- 
published 


Continuing the generosity he initiated 
some years ago, Henry Dixon Cowell (b. 
1897) presented five important holographs 
to the Library. First to be mentioned is his 
16th Hymn and Fuguing Tune, for violin 
and piano (1963), written for the well- 
known artist Sidney Harth. The Creator 
(1963), for chorus and orchestra, is a work 
of considerable size, which was commis- 
sioned by Stetson University of De Land, 
Fla. The text was prepared by Sir John 
Bowring, who translated the Russian of 
Gavriil R. Derzhavw. Also composed in 
1963 was his Concerto grosso for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, cello, harp, and strings, which was 
written for Fabien Sevitzky. Two earlier 
works complete Mr. Cowell’s gift—his 17th 
Symphony (1962) and his Quartet for 
flute, oboe, cello, and harpsichord (1954 

Paul Creston (b. 1906 as Joseph Gutto- 
veggio) is an American composer who has 
enjoyed extraordinary success. The sev- 
eral holographs that he has just presented 
to the Library represent as many different 
facets of his work. Catching attention first 
is a manuscript book in which he wrote a 
number of pieces in the following se- 
quence: Seven Theses for piano solo; Five 
Dances (Op. 1) for piano solo, the first one 
lacking; Suite for viola and piano (later 
subjected to many changes and substitu- 
tions) ; and two different beginnings of a 
Tarantella for saxophone and piano. On 
the verso of the final leaf are two short pen- 
cil sketches which are not identified. The 
book would seem to be a draft container 


from which the composer selected works 


for further elaboration and refinement 


Separate holographs from Mr. Creston 


may be listed in summary fashion: 


The Bird of the Wilderness, Op. 2 Song, 
piano acc.; text by Rabindranath Ta- 
gore 

Five Dances fur piano, Op. 1 1. Daemonic 
2. Primitive idyl ». Villanella t 
Sarabande lugubre 5. Tarantella 
Here the fifth dance is lacking, but it 


exists in the book described above 
Five Little Dances for piano, Op. 24 1. Rus- 


tic dance. 2. Languid dance. 3. Toy 
dance. 4. Pastoral danc: 5. Festive 
dance. 

Prelude and dance, Op. 29, No. 1 (piano solo 


Prelude and dance, Op. 29, No. 2 (piano solo 
Suite for Ep alto saxophone (or Bb clarinet) and 
piano 
Suite for viola and piano 
Suite for violin and piano, Op. 18 
Five two-part inventions, Op. 14 (piano solo 
Virtuoso technique (piano studies and exer- 
cises 

More than a promising composer be- 
cause he had achieved so much, Irving 
Gifford Fine (1914-62) was struck down 
at the height of his career. His works had 
been performed in many places, including 
the Library of Congress, and his forward- 
looking attitude and an inimitable sense of 
humor had made him prominent among 
American composers. Mrs. Fine, with 
generous foresight, gave two of her hus- 
band’s autographs to the Library—V oices 
of Freedom, a choral work based upon the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, and Th: 
Blue and White, the Brandeis University 
marching song—and also deposited a large 
quantity of his manuscripts and unique ma- 
terial, most of which are incomplete works 
or not beyond the sketch stage. The de- 
posits are listed herewith: 
Variations on an Israeli theme for orchestra. 
Orchestral preludes 
Choral New Yorker (chorus and piano 


Alice in Wonderland (songs, piano acc. 


Serious song (string orchestra 


Oo 
~~ 





Mutability (song, piano ac« 

Sonata for violin and piano 

Music for piano 

Clam: or, Whose ooze (men’s chorus, unac¢ 

Songs on texts of Irene Orgel (piano acc 

Hymn (chorus and small ensemble 

String quartet 

Romanza (wind quintet 

Toccata concertante (orchestra 

Children’s songs (piano ac¢ 

The hour glass (chorus, unacc¢ 

Notturno (strings and harp 

Partita (woodwind quintet 

An old song (chorus, unac¢ 

Father William (song, piano ac« 

Symphony 1962 

Diversions III (orchestra 

Diversions IV (orchestra 

\ short alleluia (women’s voices 

Folders containing sketches for a symphony, a 
string quartet, et al.; exercises; educa- 
tional material 


’ sketchbooks 

The plano-vo¢ al score of an imposing 
choral-orchestral work was presented to the 
Library by Ross Lee Finney (b. 1906) , dis- 
tinguished American composer who, for 
many years, has taught at the University 
of Michigan. The title of his composi- 
tion is Bleheris, a ““monody” for voices and 
full orchestra. The text comes from ‘““The 
Hamlet of A. MacLeish.” The manu- 
script at hand is really an elaborate sketch 
or draft, written in 1937, and contains 
numerous corrections which the composer 
made before proceeding to final copy. 

A Peruvian composer of great accom- 
plishment, Celso Garrido-Lecca (b. 1926 
gave to the Library the holograph score of 
his new String Quartet which was finished 
in New York in January of 1964. It was 
commissioned by the Library’s Serge Kous- 
sevitzky Music Foundation and is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Serge and Natalie 
Koussevitzky 

For many years Roy Harris (b. 1898 
has been one of America’s most celebrated 


artists, and it was peculiarly gratifying to 
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receive from him another gift of an im- 


portant autograph. It is the score of a 
new symphony bearing the significant title 
These Times. Even the physical aspect 
of the score is extraordinary, for the music 
is written on yellow paper in red, blue, and 
green ink, and it additionally exhibits nu- 
merous penciled changes and corrections. 
The work was commissioned by the Men’s 
Advisory Board of the La Jolla Fine Arts 
Festival, and it had its premiere at the La 
Jolla Fine Arts Center on August 4, 1963. 
The composer conducted, and his wife, 
Johana, played the piano part. 

Another manuscript resulting from the 
Library’s Serge Koussevitzky Music Foun- 
dation came from the German composer 
Hans Werner Henze (b. 1926). Com- 
pleted in Rome on August 12, 1963, it is a 
work for coloratura soprano, harp, and 
four cellos. The title is Being Beauteous, 
and the composer informs us that it is a 
‘“Kantate auf das gleichnamige Gedicht aus 
‘Les Illuminations’ (1872-73) von Arthur 
Rimbaud.” The title notwithstanding, the 
text is in French and begins “‘Devant une 
neige, un Etre de beauté de haute taille.” 
The work is dedicated to the memory of 
Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 

Alan Scott Hovaness (b. 1911), eminent 
American composer of Armenian descent, 
added to his growing collection of holo- 
graphs in the Library by presenting his 
Symphony “for metal orchestra,’ Op. 203 
(his 17th), for winds and percussion, and 
his Three Vistons of Saint Mesrob, Op. 198, 
for violin and piano. The latter work con- 
sists of these separately titled parts: “Celes- 
tial Mountain,” “Celestial Bird,’ and 
“Celestial Alphabet.” 

Benjamin Lees (b. 1924), American 
composer, who has risen rapidly to de- 
served prominence, presented elaborate 
drafts of two major works—a Prologue and 
Capriccio for orchestra (1959) and Sonata 
No. 4 for piano (1963 
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One of Italy’s most distinguished com- 
posers has long been Gian Francesco Mali- 
piero (b. 1882), and the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation fittingly commis- 
sioned him to write a work in observance 
of Mrs. Coolidge’s 100th birthday. (Mrs. 
Coolidge was born on October 30, 1864, 
and died on November 4, 1953.) He re- 
sponded by composing a string Quartetto 
per Elisabetta (written in May and June of 
1963) and presenting the holograph score 
immediately thereafter. Its premiere took 
place in the Library of Congress at the 13th 
Coolidge Foundation Chamber Music Fes- 
tival on October 31, 1964. 

The Serge Koussevitzky Music Founda- 
tion in the Library of Congress operates 
on a farflung international basis, and it re- 
cently commissioned a Japanese composer 
to write a new work. As a result, the 
Music Division now has, as a gift from the 
composer, the holograph score of a Suite 
for 10 players “in the ancient style of 
Gagaku” by Yoritsuné Matsudaira (b. 
1907). An extraordinary combination of 
Western and Eastern styles, it is dedicated 
to the memory of Serge and Natalie 
Koussevitzky. 

For many years the Coolidge Foundation 
has maintained warm relations with the 
brilliant French composer, Darius Milhaud 

b. 1892), and it was natural to tender him 
a commission for a work honoring Mrs. 
Coolidge’s centennial anniversary. He pro- 
duced a Septuor a cordes (April-May 
1964) and presented the original manu- 
script to the Library. The usual string 
sextet is augmented by a five-stringed 
doublebass. It is not surprising to read in 
the score “a la mémoire de Mrs. Elisabeth 
Sprague Coolidge,” for the composer and 
the patroness were close friends over a long 
period. The first performance took place 
in the Library at the centennial Chamber 
Music Festival on October 31, 1964. 


Mr. Milhaud also generously gave to the 


Library the holograph score of his 12th 
Symphony (Symphonie rurale), which he 
composed in Aspen, Colo., during the sum- 
mer of 1961. This was commissioned by 
the University of Caiifornia at Davis. On 
the title page the composer penned the 
following quotation from La Rochefou- 
cauld: “La modération des personnes 
heureuses vient du calme que la bonne for- 
tune donne a leur humeur.” 

Vincent Persichetti (b. 1915), promi- 
nent among American composers, was 
again generous in presenting his original 
manuscripts, three of which have recently 
been received. Bagatelles, Op. 87, for 
band may be mentioned first; it appears in 
two guises—full score and condensed score. 
It was commissioned by Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Then there is Harmonium, Op. 50, 
a very long work (a cycle in fact) for 
soprano and piano; the text by Wallace 
Stevens. The composer noted on the 
manuscript that | full hour was needed for 
performance. And finally, Mr. Persichetti 
sent to the Library an unusual composition 
entitled Infanta Marina, Op. 83, to which 
the composer has added: “Reflections on a 
poem by Wallace Stevens.” It is for viola 
and piano and was commissioned by the 
Walter W. Naumburg Foundation. 

Few composers have equaled Walter 
Piston (b. 1894) in giving holographs to 
the Library, and this year he maintained 
his admirable practice. And few Ameri- 
cans have equaled him in sheer musical 
achievement and distinction. How grati- 
fying to report, then, the receipt of the 
orchestra score of The Incredible Flutist, 
the ballet that made Mr. Piston famous 
almost overnight. It was first performed 
in Boston on May 30, 1938, by the Hans 
Wiener Dancers, as Arthur Fiedler direct- 
ed the Boston Pops Orchestra. In addi- 
tion to this outstanding manuscript Mr. 
Piston presented two notebooks containing 


drafts and sketches, documents that are 
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ideal for the study of a composer’s methods 
and technics While there are pages filled 
with phrases of unidentified works, there 
are also the early sketches for his first String 
Quartet (1935), the Suite for oboe and 
piano (1931), and the Sonata for flute and 
piano (1930 

One of America’s leading composers is 
Leo Sowerby (b. 1895). who has gained 
special fame in the field of church music. 
He presented to the Library a selection of 


original manuscripts which are listed here 


Be ye followers of God (anthem for mixed chorus 
and organ 
Behold, what manner of love (anthem for wom- 
en’s voices and organ; also pencil draft 
and corrected proofs 
Can you count the stars? (for mixed voices and 
organ or piano 
Communion service, set to music in the key of 
C major Revised edition. New York: 
The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., 1962 
With holograph corrections and 
changes; also new engraver’s 
copy, 1963 
\ great and mighty wonder (Christmas anthem 
for mixed voices; also engraver’s proof 
I sing a song of the Saints of God (anthem, 
sketch without words 
Lovely Infant (Christmas carol anthem for 
mixed voices and organ; also draft 
My son, if thou wilt receive (anthem for mixed 
voices and organ; also draft) 
Nicene Creed (for unison chorus and organ: 
also corrected proofs 
Psalm 96: O sing unto the Lord a new song 
anthem for mixed voices and organ: also 
draft 
Put off the garment of thy mourning (anthem 
for mixed voices and organ; also draft). 


/ 


le Deum laudamus (a unison setting in B flat 
for chorus and/or congregational use 
and organ; also draft 

Will God indeed dwell on the earth? (anthem 
for mixed voices, baritone solo and 
organ 

Sketchbook containing drafts of Passacaglia for 
carillon (1962), a realization of examina- 
tion piece for the F.A.G.O., and Will God 
indeed dwell on the earth? 
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Two important holographs arrived from 


Aurelio de la Vega (b. 1925), eminent 
Cuban composer who has been living in the 
United States for many years. The larger 
work, entitled Structures, was composed in 
1962 for string quartet and piano as the 
result of a commission from the Coolidge 
Foundation. Its first performance oc- 
curred in the Library on May 8, 1964, 
when it was performed by the Claremont 
Quartet with Martin Canin at the key- 
board. The smaller work, for violin and 
piano, bears the title Segments and was 
composed in January and February of 1964. 
Its three movements are labeled ‘“Narra- 
tive,” “Aria,” and “Discourse.” 

All the composers listed above are known 
as writers of serious music. Lighter or pop- 
ular music, however, is likewise important 
and essential to the Library of Congress, 
and strenuous efforts are exerted to garner 
similar sources in this field. Manuscript 
and unpublished materials of three notable 
figures crowned the attempt this year. 

From Richard Adler (b. 1923) came a 
considerable quantity of the music he had 
written for Little Women, a television pro- 
duction. This includes six songs with piano 
accompaniment, four lead-sheets, and one 
orchestral sketch. 

From Cole Porter (b. 1893) the Library 
received a generous amount of unique ma- 
terial (musical and textual) on which five 
of his stunning productions were based: 
Can-Can (1953; 892 performances), The 
New Yorkers (1930; 168 performances 
Out of This World (1950; 157 perform- 
ances), Panama Hattie (1940; 501 per- 
formances), and You Never Know (1938; 
78 performances 

Four original manuscripts of Vincent 
Youmans (1898-1946), presented by his 
son (Vincent Youmans III) and daughter 

Mrs. Preston Collins), arouse a feeling of 
nostalgia that is slow to subside. ‘Kinda 
like you.” from Through the Years (1932 
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is for voice and piano. “I want to be No fewer than six handwritten letters 


happy” and “Tea for two,” both from No, from the pen of Hector Berlioz (1803-69 
No, Nanette (1925) are for piano without claim first attention. Two of them—one 
words. ‘Flying down to Rio,” from the written very late in March 1852, the other 
film Carioca (1933), is in the form of a dated June 8, 1865—are addressed to 


piano-conductor score. Princess Carolyne von Sayn Wittgenstein 
and are of special interest. The first is 


Letters and Papers 


concerned with a peri formar e ol the > com- 


More than ordinary satisfaction can be poser’s opera Benvenuto Cellini which Liszt 
reported from an examination of musi- conducted in Weimar on March 20, 1852 
clans’ autograph (or typed) letters and The second refers to a special dedicatory 
papers received this year. epistle that Berlioz caused to be printed 

Berlioz’s letter to Princess Carolyne about his ledication of LES TROYENS 
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n a limited number of copies of the opera 
Les Troyer Both letters are published in 
Berlioz’s Briefe an die Fiirstin Caro- 


ayn-Wittgenstein (nos. 1 and 50, re- 
spectively The others, of lesser import, 


ire addressed to less prominent individ- 


Charles Wakefield Cadman comes to the 

ore again with a body of correspondence 
th Glenn M. Tindall, who for some years 

was Impresario of the Hollywood Bow! con- 
certs. Cadman is represented by 30 typed 
letters and 13 written in longhand, Tin- 
dall by 20 letters, mostly typed. Although 
known chiefly for two extraordinarily pop- 
ilar songs, At Dawning and From the Land 
f the Sky-Blue Water, Cadman consis- 

tently wrote large and serious works, and 
bewalled the fate that prevented thei 


perrormance al d recording \ Cry of dis- 


ess to his friend, written on June ». 1946 
nly 6 months before his death eloquent- 
uttests his mental misery and despon- 


cenc\ 


f you EVER get a chance to speak for 

to some recording phoonog. [sic] studio of 
ficial, PLEASE tell them it is a crying disgrace 
ind shame that C. ( one of the U.S pioneer 
nposers has NEVER been able to get one 

le ORCHESTRAL work in the catalogues 


Not in ANY one of them. Just that damned 
orney moss eaten At Dawning or Sky Blue 
Water iwrranged by some irranger they had 
Herbert's arrangement years ago and still have 


mean a vital dignified ORCH. PIECE, 
ng OR short. I have my “American Suite” 
for both string orch. AND arranged too for 
FULL orch. and even Stock and Reiner have 
done it. Also Det. and Kansas City and Indian 
ipolis ALL have done it BUT not a single orch 


or a cond. has ever gotten it into any record 
italogue Not even the Dark Dancers. Glenn, 
I could bawl my eyes out at times with em- 


harrassment and chagrin when I look at the 
italogues and see the YOUNGSTER composers 
these days and the modernists ALL having stuff 


n any of the three recording companies for such 


works And realize that at the age of nea 
65 I have NOTHING It is to weep, I tell 
I am even willing to BRIBE them to get 





it done. Just ONE, before I have to go to my 
grave. I'd be happy with seeing but ONE Cad- 
man piece in a catalogue OUTside the old 38 
year old Dawning and Sky Blue songs. THEY 
are SONGS and no inst. things. Besides such 


light things compared with real orch. works 
I have written. Can YOU dope out the reason 
of this defect in my career? I'd pay as high 
as $1000 to get it on. $500 down, and the rest 
soon after. If some conductor OR record com- 
pany would do it. Telegraphing or writing does 
NO good as I found over the years. 

Such neglect was a sad and unjust penalty 
for a composer whose only sin lay in writ- 
ing two songs that were really too popular 
songs that he grew tired of—but were loved 
by millions. 

Of Friedrich von Flotow (1812-83 
composer of the immortal Martha, the Li- 
brary received an incomplete autograph let- 
ter and a portion of an opera libretto (un- 
identified but surely in Flotow’s hand) per- 
taining to a four-act opera. The libretto 
is in French—-Flotow was inordinately in- 
terested in it—and he was firmly telling the 
librettist (also unidentified) hew to pro- 
ceed 

( )ssip Gabrilowitsch (1878-1936) was 
world famous as a piano virtuoso and con- 
ductor. In 1909 he married Clara Clem- 
ens, noted concert singer and daughter of 
Mark Twain. Both he and his wife are 
represented in the Library’s current re- 
ceipts by a substantial body of correspond- 
ence with Glenn M. Tindall, Cadman’s 
trend who was mentioned above. Gabril- 
owitsch sent Tindall 39 typed letters and 
2 in longhand; his wife typed 6 and penned 
1. They date from the 1930's and are con- 
cerned with two subjects: concert programs 
that the artist was going to conduct in 
California, and the problem of finding a 
new job for Mr. Tindall, who wanted to 


move East. 

As a gift from Miss Bertha Reifsnider, 
the Library has two autograph letters of 
Leopold Godowsky (1870-1938), one of 


the greatest of piano virtuosos and a highly 
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individual composer. The donor was a 


student of the celebrated Russian artist, 
and he was obviously most solicitous of her 
and her career. One letter was written in 
Chicago, the other in Berlin, and both are 


sufficiently revealing to be quoted in full 


July 4, 1900 
Chic ago 
To whom it may concern 


Miss B. Reifsnider has studied with me about 
four years. She is an excellent student: In- 
telligent, industrious, talented and eager to learn 
She has everything in her favor to become an 
important artist in the musical world 

Leopold Godowsky 
3638, Lake Ave 
Berlin, Nov Ist 1901 
Luitpold Strasse, 20. W 
My dear Miss Reifsnider! 


I was so busy with my recitals, lessons, et 
that it took me several days to find time to 
answer your letter of the 9th of October. I will 
be very glad to give you instruction as soon as 
you reach Berlin. Mrs. Godowsky knows sev- 


eral good and reliable places where you will find 


Address of Liszt’s letter to Lessman 


good board and home-comfort. I think Berlin 
is the loveliest place in the world, and, as far 
as music is concerned, is the capital of the uni- 
verse We really do not know where to go first 
so many first-class concerts are given here night 
after night At first I intended to teach only 
two afternoons; now, I have three afternoons 
filled and applications still continue to come in! 

I have a number of nice American students 
and you will find yourself in good and cheerful 


company, as the life here is more sociable. I 


have several young ladies from Chicago. You 
need not fear to feel lonesome! If you come 
please write me at once Also tell me when 


you arrive in Hamburg or Bremen. Mrs. Go- 
dowsky, or I, or both, will meet you at the Sta- 
tion in Berlin and take you to your boarding 


place. Your father need not worry to 


< 


ilone. We will get you acquainted with nice 
Americar young ladies 
With best wishes to yourself and your father 


I am sincerely yours 


An extremely interesting letter is one that 
Franz Liszt wrote from Budapest on Febru- 


ary 9. 1883. to Otto Lessman ( 1844—1918 


I j {A 
The letter appea n page +4 nd 45 
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editor of the Allgemeine Deutsche Mustk- nal. The editor came to his defense in the , 
Zeitung in Berlin. He protests the charges issue of February 16, 1883, and said: “Who- 
igainst him of anti-Semitism, which stem- ever knows Liszt, knows that he judges men 
med from 1859 when his book on Gypsy according to their character, their ability, 
music first appeared, and asks Lessmann to their will, and their achievement, not ac- 
publish something appropriate in his jour- cording to their profession of faith.” The 
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letter just received does not appear in the 
eight published volumes of Liszt’s cor- 
respondence 

An autograph postcard dated February 
2, 1963, from Darius Milhaud to the Juil- 
liard Quartet provides an interesting exam- 
ple of a notable « omposer’s changing views 
toward early works. Having heard that 
the distinguished ensemble was perform- 
ing his first work (1912) for four strings, 
Mr. Milhaud wrote: “Dear Friends—I 
learn that you are playing my first quartet. 
[ hope you have the revised version and 
even since then I decided to suppress the 
ird part. Please play parts 1, 2, 4 only 
thank you Sincerely Milhaud.” 

\ long and interesting letter of Anton 
Rubinstein (1829-94), presented to the 
Library by Mr. James H. Heineman, shows 
that renowned artist concerned with a num- 
ber of matters. Written in German (from 
Peterhof, October 5-17, 1881 to Mr. 
Wolf, it is largely a complaint about peo- 
ple who impose and demand too much time 
and attention. Wolf was one of the im- 
portuners, Lilli Lehmann was another, and 
the singer Bernhard Pollini also needed an 
intercessor The opening sentence shows 
Rubinstein’s petulance and annoyance: 
“Nothing angers me more than when peo- 
ple abroad apply to me to work out some- 
thing for them here.” Evidently he was 
human, all too human 

Adhering to her custom of several years’ 
standing, Mrs. Arnold Schoenberg again 
presented a mass of papers from her late 
husband’s files and correspondence 
Schoenberg (1874-1951) had a greater im- 
pact on 20th-century composition, cre- 
atively and theoretically, than any other 
one man; he was a great composer in his 
own right: and he was a great teacher who 
established new principles of pedagogy. 
His letters were filled with fruitful sug- 


gestions, and they inspired stimulating re- 


16 


sponses from colleagues young and old, 


great and small. In the batch of material 
just received there are 51 carbon copies of 
letters that Schoenberg wrote to others, 
some containing autograph additions as 
postscripts and afterthoughts. And there 
are five autograph letters from Alban Berg 

1885-1935) and six from Anton Webern 

1883-1945) to Schoenberg, whom they 
considered as their master, mentor, and 
friend. The papers constitute one of the 
Library’s most valued treasures for the 
study of 20th-century musical culture. 

Two more important and hitherto un- 
known Schoenberg letters (both typed and 
dated, respectively, July 24, 1950, and Feb- 
ruary 20, 1951) were given to the Library 
by Miss Esther M. Waltenberger. They 
were written to the well-known conductor 
Thor Johnson, when, as leader of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, he was pre- 
paring a performance of the famous Gur- 
relieder. Schoenberg was keenly interested 
in the event and generously fulfilled Mr. 
Johnson’s request for counsel and guidance. 
Four single-spaced typed pages offered sug- 
gestions on performing the work, and it 1s 
interesting to know that the composer in- 
sisted strongly that it be done in English, 
not German. Cincinnati enjoyed the rarely 
heard score on February 2 and 3, 1951, and 
the second letter carries the composer’s ex- 
pression of gratitude. 

A long letter from Johann Strauss (1825 
99) , written in Prague on April 16, 1892, to 
an unnamed recipient, dwells at some 
length on a dramatic production. Its chief 
point of interest, however, is his lament 
that his music is being neglected by military 
bands because they are all receiving pay- 


ments from other composers! 


Early Imprints 


In previous years the Music Division re- 


ceived a greater number of early imprints 
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(1.e., music printed before 1800 or shortly 
thereafter) than this year, but there is no 


cause for serious complaint. The following 
list shows surprising variety in time, type, 
and geographical origin, and some of the 
editions are very rare indeed. 


Ashworth, Caleb (1722-1775 

A collection of tunes, suited to the sev- 
eral metres commonly used in publick worship, 
set in four parts, and on the most easy keys; with 
an introduction to the art of singing and plain 
composition London, Printed and sold for 
J. Buckland [ca. 1760) 


Apparently the first edition 


Boeheim, Joseph Michael (1748-1811 
Auswahl von Maurer Gesaengen mit 
Melodien der _ vorziiglichsten Componisten 
Erste [-zweite] Abtheilung Gesammlet [sik 
und herausgegeben von F. [sic] M. Boeheim 
Neue Ausgabe Berlin, Bei Friedrich Maurer, 
1817 [-1819 
First published in 1793 Solo & 


part-songs, mostly with piano ac« 


Het Boek der Psalme n, nevens de ge7angen bij 
de Hervormde Kerk van Nederland in 
gebruik; door last van de Hoog Mogende 
Heeren Staaten Generaal der Vereenigde 
Nederlanden, uit drie berijmingen, in den 
jaare 1773, gekooren, met de noodige 
daar in gemaakte veranderingen I 
Amsterdam, Bij de Wed. Loveringh an 
Allart, MDCCLXXVI 

Melodies onl) Goovaerts 1241 


Carey, Henry (ca. 1687—1743 

The musical century, in one hundred 
English ballads, on various subjects and occa- 
sions; adapted to several characters and inci 
dents in human life, and calculated for innocent 
conversation, mirth, and instruction Vol 
I, containing the first fifty. London, Printed for 


the author, | 


Melody with figured bass: also mel- 


ody for each song arr. for flute 


Cento Salmi di David, tradotti in rime volgari 
italiane, secondo la verita del testo 


hebreo Col Cantico d 


1 Simeone, & 
dieci comandamenti della legge. Ogni 
cosa insieme col canto. In Genevra, Ap- 
presso Samvel_ de Tovrnes M D¢ 
LXXXIII 


Melodies only Forty of the trans- 
lations by G. Diodati 


A collection of new minuets for the year 1765, 
perform’d at court on His Majesty’s 
birthday Set for harpsichord, violin 
German flute or hautboy London, 
Printed for Chas. & Saml. Thompson 
1765 

Piano solo, with melody instruments 


indicated Not in BUC 


Egli, Johann Heinrich (1742-1810 
Auserlesene moralische Lieder, von den 
neusten und besten Dichtern. Zum Singen beym 
Clavier. Zuerich, Gedruckt bey David Buer- 
gklj, 1776 
Chiefly solos and duets with figured 


bass Not in BUC 


Fortsetzung Auserlesener geistlicher Lie- 
der, von Klopstock, Cramer, Lavater, und an- 
dern beruehmter Dichtern. In Music gesetzt 
zu ein, zwey und vier Stimmen. Zuerich, Ged 


ruckt bey David Buergklj, 178 


Lieder der Weisheit und Tugend zur Bil 
dung des Gesangs und des Herzens. In Musik 
gesezt [sic] von Joh. Heinrich Egli. Zuerich 
Bey David Buerkli, MDCCXC 


Chiefly 2- and 3-part songs with fig- 


1 


ured bass. Only | copy in BUC 


Ghillini di Asun 

\ valuable collection of the most favour 
ite songs, selected from the latest Italian operas 
composed by the following eminent masters 
Sigr. Bach, Sigr. Hasse, Sigr. Rauzzini, Sieger 


Gluck, Sigr. Giordani, Sigr. Sacchini & Sigr 


Galluppi Adapted for two German flutes o1 
violins, by Sigr. Ghillini di Asuni, humbly dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Buchan Lon- 


don Printed & sold by S. A. & P. Thompsor 
1785? 
Score This edition not in BUC 


]. Welcker published an edition in 1776 


Hinde, Robert 
4 collection of quick marches as per- 
formed by the Guards Light Horse and other 
regiments Adapted for the German flute 
violin or hautboy. London, Printed for C. & § 
[Thompson [ca. 1770] 
Melody only except for the last, No 


19. which is for four treble instruments 


In score 
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yke Gezangen, waer by ge- 
erbonds-liederen en dank 


Psalmen. Beide op dezelve dichtmaten en zang 


WYZECI t nederduits vertaelt door W. K Deze 


nie we rik ef er! eerdet en met zZang-noten 
erryk Te Utrecht, By J. v. Poolsum, G. van 
Padde I W. Kroor 1724 


Hymns & religious songs with melo- 


dies. Goovaerts, 1100, knew only 1740 
199 


ed., thought the t ed. was without 
Lucas van Mechelen] (ca. 1595-1652 
De Boeck der gheesteliicke Sanghen be 
deelt in twee deel den bliiden reqviem, ende 
thelvckighe vyt-vaert I’hantwerpen, Bij 
Hendrick Aertssens, 1631 
Catholic religious songs for “‘svper- 
! & ‘““Dassvs The halftitle imper 
fect. Goovaerts 608 
M hi, Joseph (1765-1844 


the favorite grand bal- 
let, as performed at the King’s Theatre, Haymar- 
ket Composed by Sigr. Onorati, the music by 
Joseph Mazzinghi, Op. 17 London, Printed 


Piano solo 


Miller, Johann Michael (1683-1743 
Neu-aufgesetztes/vollstaendiges/und nach 
der neu- und reinesten Composition eingerichte- 
tes Psalm-und Choral-Buch, in welchem nicht 
Psalmen Davids 
sondert vuch die gebraeuchlichste evangelisch- 


lutherische Kirchen-Gesaenge/ nebst des Nean 
I 


ders Bundes-Liedern/so bisshero nach keinen be 


illein die hundert unf funffzig 


kandten Melodien gesungen worden/infuegtiche 


Melodie gesetzt/und insgesamt auf das Clavier 
t einem richtigen Bass aufs neue versehen 
Franckfurt am Maeyn/Zu finden bey Jo- 

hann Adolph Stock, gedruckt bey Balthasar 


Stock 19 


Zahn 883 


Olivo, Simpliciano (1594-1680 

Salmi per li vesperi di_ tvtto 
l’anno, con il cantico della B. V. a otto voci cor- 
renti, e breui, diuisi in due chori con il basso 
Opera terza Dedi- 
cata all’ Altezza Serenissima di D. Ferrando Gon- 
raga, Duca di Guastalla & In Bologna, Per 
Giacomo Monti, 1674 


continuo per lorgano 


Parts for canto, tenore, alto, basso 


primo choro & secondo choro & basso 





Imperfect copy, some measures 


continuo 


torn out 


Playford, John (1623-1686 

The whole book of Psalms: 
English metre, by Thomas Sternhold, John Hop- 
kins, & 


songs: together with all the ancient and proper 


collected into 
with the usual hymns and spiritual 


tunes sung in churches, with some of later use 
Compos’d in three parts. Cantus, medius, & 
bassus: in a more plain and useful method than 
hath been formerly published . . . The nine- 
teenth edition; done on the new-ty’d note, cor- 
rected and amended. To which is added, A new 
introduction to psalmody London, Printed 


by A. Pearson, M.DCC.XXXVIII 


The Posie; an elegant selection of the most popu- 
lar songs, duets, and glees, now sung at 
the musical festivals, fashionable assem- 

With a col- 


lection of toasts, sentiments, and Scots 


blies, theatres, and concerts 


proverbs Glasgow, James Cameron, 
M.DCCC.XXXIV. 

\ songster, texts only This copy 
was once in the library of Hannibal Ham- 
lin, Vice President of the United States 
during Abraham Lincoln’s first term 


Les Pseaumes de David, mis en vers francois, 
revus & approuvez par le Synode Walon 
Nouvelle edition 
A Amsterdam, Chez Zacharie Chatelain, 
Pierre Portier; A la Haye, Chez P. Gosse 
et J. Neaulme, M.DCC.XXX 
Melody only 


des Prov int es-l Inies. 


Smart, Sir George Thomas (1776—1867 

Divine amusement: being a selection of 
the most admired Psalms, hymns and anthems, 
used at St. James’s Chapel, for the organ, harp- 
sichord & piano forte: to which are added, some 
of the most favorite Psalms and hymns, used at 
the Magdalen Asylum & Foundling Chapels 
London, Printed by Lavenu & Mitchell [ca. 
1807 

Second ed. First published in 1795. 


Sreeve, John (fl. Ist half of 18th cent. 

The divine musick scholar’s guide. Being 
a choice collection of Psalm-tunes, hymns, and 
anthems London, Printed by A. Pearson, 


1740 


Three and four voices, unac¢ 
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Tegg, Thomas. 

The new myrtle & vine; or, Complete vo- 
cal library: containing a judicious collection of 
the most popular and captivating songs, on 
every subject that can charm the ear, or enliven 
the heart. Selected from the Harmonic treasures 
of the sister muses of the three kingdoms; inter- 
spersed with many originals and translations: to 
which is added, an essay on the science of sing- 
ing, and the art of acting Vol. I London: 
Published by Thomas Tegg, 1806 


Words only; essay lacking 


Wilson, C. H 

Che myrtle and vine; or, Complete vocal 
library, containing a judicious collection of the 
most popular and captivating songs on every 
subject that can charm the ear, or enliven the 
heart. Selected from the Harmonic treasures of 
the sister muses of the three kingdoms. Inter- 
spersed with many originals and translations 
With an essay on singing and song and song 
writing: to which is added, biographical anec- 
dotes of the most celebrated song writers 
London: Printed for West and Hughes [n 


Words only: essay lacking. 


Williams, Aaron (1731—1776 

The universal psalmodist: containing, I 
4 compleat introduction to psalmody; or, the 
art of singing Psalms, & II. A choice and 
valuable collection of Psalm and hymn tunes 
canons and anthems, many of which were neve1 
before publish’d The whole composed in 
a new and easy taste, for two, three, and four 
but generally for four voices, in the most fa- 
miliar keys and cliffs, according to the advice 
and direction of the most eminent masters in 
London ... The second edition, corrected. Lon- 

don: Printed for Joseph Johnson, 1764 
Once owned by Joseph Stone, well 
known compiler of American tunebooks 
used by Daniel Bayley as the 2nd part of 
his The American harmony, Newbury- 


port, 1769 


Wilson, Thomas 
A companion to the ball room, containing a 
choice collection of the most original and ad- 
mired country dance, reel, hornpipe, & waltz 
tunes, with a variety of appropriate figures, th 
etiquette and a dissertation on the state of the 
ball room London, Published by Buttor 
Whittaker, & Co., 1816 
Melody only 


First Editions 


It is not usually customary to devote 
attention to first editions in this report, but 
a windfall brought to the Library an 
enormous quantity of initial and early pub- 
lications of Franz Liszt, and they must be 
mentioned asagroup. There are too many 
to be individually listed (nearly 100, with 
no duplication of the large collection al- 
ready here), but a few call for special 
notice 

There is a copy of Liszt’s Grand duo con- 
certant for violin and piano which was 
based on the “Romance” of Charles-Phi- 
lippe Lafont ( French violinist, 1781-1839 
entitled Le départ du jeune marin. It was 
published in Paris by Richault, probably 
in 1852, and 1s exceedingly rare, as is any 
music by Liszt for this combination of in- 
struments 

lhere is a copy of his piano transcrip- 
tion of an orchestral J arantelle, by César 
Cui (1835-1918), published in Paris in 
1886 by Durand & Schoenewerk. It is 
singled out here because it was Liszt's last 
transcription, and a feeling of sadness wells 
up in glancing at his final arrangement that 
appeared in the year of his death. 

One of Liszt’s finest and most famous 
piano transcriptions is the Don Juan Fan- 
tasy, originally called Rémuintscence 
Don Juan, which enthusiasts have referred 
to as a capsule condensation of Mozart's 
opera Don Giovanni. Any such compari- 
son is ridiculous, of course, but Liszt's pages 
do remain a model This piece orig- 
inated in 1841, and since then only the 
greatest virtuosos have challenged its dif- 
ficulties. Later Liszt made a two-piano 
version of the same fantasy, and it was 
published in Berlin by Schlesinger in 18 
After years of patient waiting, the Library 
has been able to obtain a copy—two copies, 
in fact—for it is printed in score, and each 


player needs one 
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A lesser known piano transcription of 
Liszt is the ‘““Confutatis et lacrymosa” from 
the Mozart Requiem, which was published 
in Leipzig (1865) by C. F. W. Siegel. Now 
in Washington, it can be compared with 
the arranger’s original manuscript which 
has been in the Library for several years. 

It seems almost impossible to obtain a 
complete first edition of Liszt’s enchanting 
Soirées de Vienne, based upon waltz melo- 
dies of Franz Schubert. The nine separate 

imbers were published in Vienna (1852 
93) by C. A. Spina, but this year the Li- 
brary was able to locate only seven The 
fifth and seventh remain elusive. Never- 
theless, Nos. 1—4, 6, 8—9, are most welcome, 
for again Liszt’s original manuscript reposes 
here and offers opportunity for study and 
Comparison 

Still another Liszt holograph, an orig- 
inal work, in the Library’s collection is his 
Sunt lacrymae rerum, the fifth piece in his 
third Années de pélerinage, and the ac- 
juisition of the first edition (Mayence, Les 
fils de B. Schott. 1883) gives cause for 
rejoicing. It was dedicated to Hans von 
Bulow 

Among Liszt’s most astonishing feats was 
his piano version of the Etudes d’exécution 
ranscendante d’aprés Paganini, and the Li- 
brary now possesses the 1840 edition issued 
by Schonenberger of Paris. Its chief inter- 
est, however, centers in an autograph note 
on the title page: “En souvenir de Weimar! 
a Emile Bosquet aoit 1901: par son ami 
Ferruccio Busoni.” At one time, then, this 
Opy was owned by Busoni, one of the great- 
est pianists of history and an ardent Liszt 
isciple. It is impossible to repress a thrill 
in thinking that Busoni studied these pages 
before giving them away to a friend. 

Some first editions appear in strange 
places, and Liszt’s Festvorspiel-Prélude, a 
little -known plano solo, offers an example 


It is the first piece in a serial publication 
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Stuttgart, Eduard Hallberger, 1857—) en- 
titled Das Pianoforte, and “Dr. Franz 
Liszt” was the principal editor. The piece, 


heroic in spirit, was evidently composed for 
this series, where it still lies buried. Orig- 
inally it was called Preludio pomposo. It 
is not to be found in the thematic index of 
Liszt’s music, but Princess von Sayn Witt- 
genstein did include it in the manuscript 
index of his works preserved in Weimar. 

And finally worthy of notice are three 
pieces entitled Magyar rhapsodiak, 8, 9 
and 10, published in the 1840’s by the 
Widow Haslinger and son in Vienna. 
They are the original versions of the im- 
mortal Hungarian Rhapsodies Nos. 7, 10 
and 13. 

Two interesting editions of Frédéric 
Francois Chopin (1810-49) also came to 
the Library last year: the first German edi- 
tion of his three Waltzes, Op. 64, published 
in Leipzig (Breitkopf & Hartel) in Novem- 
ber 1847, and a re-issue of the first of these 
three pieces—the famous “Minute 
Waltz”—put out by the same publisher 10 
vears later. The set of three appeared in 
Paris, from the press of Brandus & Co., in 
October 1847, one month earlier than it 
did in Germany. Obviously Chopin was a 
popular composer during his own lifetime. 
The publications mentioned here were 
gifts from Mr. James L. Fuld. 


Early Books 


The Music Division has long prided it- 
self on its collection of early books about 
music (critical, historical, and pedagogical 
and is pleased to report that five such vol- 
umes have been added to its shelves. 

The first is by Johann Georg Albrechts- 
berger (1736-1809), one of music’s great 
theorists. It is the third edition of his 
Anweisung zur Composition, published by 
sreitkopf & Hartel (Leipzig) in the first 


decade of the 19th century. Now it stands 
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beside the first edition which appeared in 
1790. 


The next title is of special interest, for 
it bridges more than one field of thought: 


Descartes, René (1596-1650) 
Renati Des-Cartes Musicae compendium. 


Amstelodami, Ex typographia Blaviana, M DC 
LXXXIII. 


The great French philosopher and mathe- 
matician wrote this treatise when he was 
only 22 years of age, but it was not pub- 
lished until the year of his death. He was 
particularly interested in music, and his 
speculations centered on mathematical- 
physical and psychologic-physiological as- 
pects of the art. The Library already had 
acquired the following editions: 1650 (the 
first, in Latin), 1653 (English), 1656 
(Latin), 1668 (French), 1695 (Latin 
The title page of the English edition bears 
the following title: Excellent Compendium 
of Music. With necessary and judicious 
animadversions thereupon. By a person 
of honour. The “person of honour” was 
William Viscount Brouncker. The trans- 
lator of the French text was N. J. Poisson. 

The following work was issued in two 
volumes of more than 400 pages each, 
which is not surprising in view of the scope 
of the author’s reflections: 


Joubert de la Salette, Pierre Jean (1762-1832) 

Considérations sur les divers systémes de 
la musique ancienne et moderne, et sur le genre 
enharmonique des Grecs; avec une dissertation 
préliminaire, relative 4 l’origine du chant, de la 
lyre, et de la flute attribuée 4 Pan... A Paris, 
Chez Goujon, 1810. 


A popular and practical technical guide 
of the late 18th century was the following: 


Portmann, Johann Gottlieb (1739-1798) 

Leichtes Lehrbuch der Harmonie, Com- 
position und des Generalbasses, zum Gebrauch 
fuer Liebhaber der Musik, angehende und fort- 
schreitende Musici und Componisten . . . Neue 
Auflage. Darmstadt, Bey Georg Friedrich 
Heyer, 1799. 


It is divided into two sections, the second 
containing examples of harmony, of com- 
position, and of general bass. In the mid- 
dle bracket the author displays selections 
from contemporary composers such as 
Pleyel, Mozart, Gluck, Clementi, Ditters- 
dorf, Benda, Naumann, and Portmann. 
The Library already had a copy of the 
earlier edition of 1789. 

An interesting treatise having to do with 
plainsong and liturgical performance—the 
product of a monk who flourished in Milan 
in the second half of the 17th century 


was also obtained. 


lettamanzi, Fabricio. 

Breve metodo per fondamente, e con 
facilita apprendere il canto fermo, divisi in tre 
libri In Milano, Nelle stampe di Francesco 
Agnelli, MDCCXXVI 


Attached to this book are certain biblio- 
graphical problems that stubbornly resist 
solution. The first edition (already in the 
Library) appeared in 1686, but the im- 
print date says 1636. Ejtner called the 
edition just received the third, mentioning 
a second edition of 1706, but Oscar Son- 
neck claimed that the third edition (also in 
the Library) came out in 1756. Father 
Tettamanzi had no idea how much con- 
fusion his “Short Method” would cause 


bibliographers centuries after it appeared. 


Dramatic Full Scores and Librettos 


Always prideful of its collection of full 
orchestra scores of dramatic music and 
librettos, the Music Division takes satisfac- 
tion in reporting a number of additions to 
these categories. 

It is difficult to find early librettos, but 
because they are, literally, small booklets, 
they have always been printed frequently 
and repeatedly and are far more numerous 


than massive full scores. 
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Bécaud, Gilbert (b. 1927 

Opéra d’Aran; drame lyrique en 2 actes et 7 
tableaux. Livret de Jacques Emmanuel. Poéme 
de Louis Amade et Pierre Delanoé : Paris, 


Editions S ilabert [i 196? 


Moussoregsky Modeste Petrovic h 1839 1881 
Boris Godunov; opera in four acts after 


the dramatic chronicle of the same title by A. S 


Pushkin, with the greater part of his poetry 

preserved Instrumentation by D. Shosta- 
kovich Moscow, Soviet Composer, 1963 

litle-page in English & Russian, text 

of opera only in Russian First per- 


] 
formed: St. Petersburg, Feb. 8, 1874 


Reznitéek, Emil Nikolaus von 860-1945 
Ritter Blaubart; ein Marchenstiick in drei 
Aufziigen von Herbert Eulenberg Wien- 
Leipzig, Universal-Edition [c1920 
First performed: Darmstadt, Jan. 29, 
199 


B. LipreTTos 


Arne, Thomas Augustine (1710-1778 
Artaxerxes; an English opera of two acts 
is performed at the Theatre Royal in Covent 
Garden [he music composed by Tho. Aug 
Arn A new edition. London, Printed fo1 
W. Lowndes, 1815 
First performed: London, Feb 
1762, at Covent Garden; last performed 


at Covent Garden, Sept. 30, 1814, with 


additional music by Bishop 


Berton, Henri-Montan (1767—1844 
Le concert interrompu opéra comique 
en un act Paroles de Marsollier et Faviéres 
Représenté pour la premiére fois sur k 
Phéatre Faydeau, le lundi 11 prairial an 10 
Paris} Chez Made. Masson, an 1-.-1802 
First performed: Paris, Opéra Com- 
que, May 31, 1802 


Bisho Sir Henry Rowley 1786-1855 
Native land: or, The return froia slav 


opera in three acts, as performed at the 


Theatre Royal, Covent Garden By W. Dia- 


New York, Published by 


Campra, André] (1660-1744 
Les nouveaux fragments: ballet 
theatre par l Acad e Royale de Musique, le 





Mardy dix-neuviéme jour de Juillet 1729. [Par- 
is) De limprimerie de Jean-Baptiste-Christophe 
Jallard, M.DCCXXIX 
Words & plots chiefly by Antoine 
Danchet, 1671-1748. 


Cimarosa, Domenico (1749-1801 

L’impresario in angustie; opera buffa in 
tre atti, da rappresentarsi nel Teatro Italiano, il 
giorno 21 ventoso anno dieci. L’entrepreneur 
italien dans l’embarras; opéra bouffon en trois 
actes, représenté pour la premiére fois le 21 ven- 
tose an X, sur le Theatre Italien . . . A Paris, 
Au Cabinet de Lecture de Mestayer, an X 
An X: 1802. Italian & French text 
on facing pages, prepared for Paris 
revival of March 12, 1802. First per- 

formed: early October 1786. 


(Gatti, Teobaldo] (ca. 1650-1727 
Scylla; tragedie representée par | Acad- 
emie Royalle de Musique, le seiziéme jour de 
Septembre 1701. A Paris, Chez Christophe Bal- 
lard, M.DCCI 
Words by J. F. Duché de Vancy, 
1668-1704 


[Lully, Jean Baptiste] (1632-1687 
Alceste, ou Le triomphe d’Alcide ; trage- 
die, representée par l’Academie Royale de 
Musique A Paris, Par René Bavdry, M.DC 
LXXIV 
Text by Philippe Quinault, 1635 


38. First performed: Paris, Jan. 19, 


Armide, tragedie en musique, repre- 
senteé [sic] par l’Academie Royalle de Mvsique. 
A Paris, Par Christophe Ballard, M.DC 
LXXXVI 

Text by Philippe Quinault. First 

performed: Paris, Feb. 15, 1686 


Atys: tragedie en mvsique, ornée d’en- 
trées de ballet, de machines, & de changements 
de theatre Representée devant Sa Majesté a 
Saint Germain en Laye, le dixiéme jour de Jan- 
vier 1676 A Paris, Par Christophe Ballard 
M.DC.LXXVI 

Text by Philippe Quinault 


Cadmvs et Hermione; tragedie mise en 
mvsique par fev monsieur de Lvlly. A Rennes, 
Chez Philippes le Sainct [n.d.] 

Text by Philippe Quinault. First 
performed: Paris, April 27, 1673. The 


first French tragédie-lyrique 
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ALCESTE 
LE TRIOMPHE D'ALCIDE. 


TRAGE DIE. 


REPRESENTEE 


PAR LACADEMIE ROYALE 
DE MUSIQUE. 





On la vend 
A PARIS, 
A l’entrée de la Porte de l’Academic Royale de Mufique, 
au Palais Royal. 
Imprimée aux dépens de ladite Academie. 
Par RENE Bavopry, Imprimeur. 
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Proserpine; tragedie en musique, ornée 
d’entrées de ballet, de machines, & de change- 
ments de théatre, representée devant Sa Majesté 
a S. Germain en Laye, le troisiéme Février 1680, 
et remise au théatre par l’Académie Royale de 
Musique le [blank] Juillet 1699. A Paris, Chez 
Christophe Ballard, M.DC.XCIX 

Text by Philippe Quinault. The 
blank date: July 31 


Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-1791) 

La clemenza di Tito: or, The clemency 
of Titus; a serious opera, in two acts: curtailed 
from Metastasio. As represented at the King’s 
Theatre, in the Hay-Market. The music en- 
tirely by Mozart, without any addition whatso- 
ever. London, Printed by J. Brettell, 1812. 

Italian & English texts on facing 

pages. First performed: Prague, Sept. 6, 

1791 


Sacchini, Antonio Maria Gasparo Gioacchino 
1730-1786 

Oedipe 4 Colone; opéra en trois actes, 
dédié a la reine, représenté devant leurs majestés, 
a Versailles, le 4 Janvier 1786, et, pour la pre- 
miére fois, sur le Théatre de Académie Royale 
de Musique, le Mardi 30 Janvier 1787. Le 
poéme est de M. Guillard; la musique, de M. 
Sacchini 4 Paris, De Il’Imprimerie de P. de 


Lormel, 1793 


Renaud; tragédie-lyrique, en trois actes, 
représentée pour la premiere fois, par l’ Académie 
Royale de Musique, le Vendredi 28 Février 1783 
Le poéme est de M. Leboeuf. La musique est 
de M. Sacchini. A Paris, Aux depens de la 
Compagnie, M.DCC.LXXXIV 


French adaptation of Armida 


Santos, Luciano Xavier dos (1734-1808 

Palmira di Tebe; serenata per musica da 
cantarsi nella real villa di Queluz per celebrare 
il felicissimo giorno natalizio del serenessimi sig- 
nore D. Giuseppe, principe del Brasile, il 21. 
agosto 1781 n. p.] Nella Stamperia Reale 
1781? 
Shield, William] (1748-1829 

Springs of laurel; a comic opera, in two 
acts. By John O’Keefe As performed at 
the New York and Covent Garden theatres 
From the prompt-book by permission of the man- 
agers. New-York, Published by D. Longworth, 
at the Dramatic Repository, Shakespeare-Gallery, 


1805 
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First performed: London, May 11, 


1793. In altered version known as The 


rival soldiers. 


Americana 


A half dozen prime specimens of early 
musical Americana arrived to swell the 
holdings in a very precious category: prod- 
ucts of native genius, culture, or printing. 
Indeed, the Library’s first obligation is to 
preserve the sources of our ancestors’ spirit 
and craft and art. 

The following work is exceedingly rare: 


[Howe, Solomon] (1750-1835) 

The young man’s instructive companion. 
Containing, I. A gamut and explanations of the 
rules of music, &c. II. A number of plain, easy 
and useful tunes, from the best authors, ancient 
and modern, and well adapted to schools, 
churches and families, in the United States .. . 
Northampton [Mass.] Printed by Andrew Wright 
[1804 ?} 

Four parts, open score. A. P. Brit- 
ten’s unpublished Bibliography of early 
religious American music lists only two 


other copies. 


The next title, not so rare, is nevertheless 
characteristic of the period and found wide 


use in the area where it originated. 


Jenks, Stephen (1772-1856) 

The delights of harmony; or, Norfolk 
compiler. Being a new collection of Psalm 
tunes, hymns and anthems; with a variety of 
set pieces, from the most approved American 
and European authors. Likewise, the necessary 
rules of Psalmody made easy. The whole par- 
ticularly designed for the use of singing schools 
and musical societies in the United States 
Dedham, Mass., Printed by H. Mann for the 
author, 1805. 


Andrew Law (1749-1821) was one of the 
most important figures in early American 
psalmody. His leadership, industry, and in- 
fluence had a great effect on the musical 
training of youth and adult, and many of 


his publications have become highly prized 
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collectors’ items. Some of their attractive- 


ness, it must be admitted, stems from the 
bibliographical problems they present, but 
this would not be the case had they not 
been important to begin with. 

An incomplete copy of his Select Har- 
mony appeared during the course of the 
year, and it presents new problems or new 
obfuscations. 


Law, Andrew. 

Select harmony, containing in a plain 
and easy manner, the rules of singing: together 
with, a collection of Psalm tunes, hymns and 
anthems . Farrington, J. Allen, sculpsit, ca 
1781] 

The title page is lacking, and so are pages 
99-100. There are indications, however, 
that while the book as a whole postdates 
the Library’s 1779 edition, it contains pref- 
atory and instructional matter that is earl- 
ier than the date assigned. 

The first page of the preface carries this 


interesting note: 


PREFACE. It was the Design of the Editor 
in this Publication, to furnish Schools with a 
Set of Psalm-Tunes, Hymns, and Anthems, most 
approved, and best adapted to the worship of 
God; that thereby his Glory might be promoted, 
and his Name exalted ADVERTISEMENT 


He has inserted no piece without four Parts 


and one with five He has likewise given Credit 
to all Authors, for their Music, whose Names 
are known. The Tune Providence, is by M1 


Benjamin West of Providence; the others by 
Mr. Benjamin West of Northapmton [s 


ci. pen 
England 


Neither Mr. West was the famous artist. 
but Benjamin West of Providence (1730 
1813) gained distinction as an astronomet 
and maker of almanacs. 

It is rather startling to encounter another 
work in which the first two words on the 
title page are the same as Andrew Law’s 


The following entry, however, has no re- 


lationship to the volumes mentioned above 


Worcester, Samuel] (1770-1821 

Select harmony: the fourth part of 
Christian Psalmody, consisting of a variety of 
tunes of approved excellence, suited to the 
various subjects and metres of the Psalms and 
hymns, contained in the first three parts. Bos- 


ton, Published by Samuel T. Armstrong, 1813 


The Reverend Mr. Worcester was a 
clergyman, not a musician, and the musi 
he assembled (from various composers 
was to be used for the texts in the three 
parts of Christian Psalmody: 1) Dr. Watts’s 
Psalms abridged; 2) Dr. Watts’s hymns 
abridged: 3) Select hymns from othe1 
authors. The book in hand is the first 
edition of the music. <A second edition, 
complete (i.e. all four parts), appeared in 
Joston in 1817. 

An interesting piece of sheet music will 
awaken sentimental memories of all who 


look at it and recognize its air: 


Kiallmark, George (1781—1835 

Araby’s daughter, from Lalla Rookh 
New York, Published by Dubois & Stodart 
1827] 


Song, piano act 


Lalla Rookh by Thomas Moore (1779 
1852) was extremely popular, and this ex- 
cerpt was a prime favorite; but as a musi 
lover looks at this song, he will recognize 
something else and all thoughts of Oriental 
exoticism will vanish from his mind. The 
tune is the same as The Old Oaken 
Bucket. This edition comes as a gift from 


Mr. James L. Fuld 


Miscellaneous 


Every year the Music Division receives 
unusual or extraordinary material which 
fits into no established category or is so 
varied that it beggars description until 
time is available to examine and analyze 
it. The past year has been no exception 

[wo superlative facsimiles have come as 
cifts from Mr. R. O. Lehman. They bear 
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mia Yun faune, and it car- 
es ef foreword by Roland-Manuel 
It i Dieasure to report that Miss Ger- 


ildine Farrer, one of the greatest of oper- 


ersonalities, has added to her collec- 
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Another gift from James L. Fuld is an 


iutograph signature [wo things make it 
peculiarly interesting: the writer and the 
paper on which it is written. It 1s a can 
led check written by George Gershwin 
1898-193 showing that on July 15 


932. he iid $28.82 to the “N.Y. Tele- 


| vO ears ago this journal announced 


he receipt of a large quantity of original 

inuscripts of Percy Grainge1 1882 
16 | which had been sent to the Library 
s widow Throughout the past year, 


Mrs. Grainger has continued to dispatch 
ng to the Library additional material. 


] } 
the ¢ lection as a whole is too large 


and too comprehensive to describe in de- 
tal Suffice it to say now, that when the 
manuscripts, correspondence, programs 


varied memorabilia have been organ- 


ed, the Library of Congress will have the 


study oft one ot the most vital heures in 
) l ‘ . . 
’Oth-centuryv musi Mr. Grainger was in 
Boe Bases lf , : ant 

iss Dy msel as composer, aS planis 


is a pioneer collector of folk and primitive 
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son, exuded freshness and enthusiasm, v1- 
tality and originality. Students of the 
future who want to discover or rediscovet 
the essence of this unique artist will find 
here the evidence of a career that is with- 


out parallel in the entire span of musi al 


nistory 


Archive of Folk Song 


The wealth of folk music in the Archive 
of Folk Song was augmented by singers 
who made pe rsonal visits to record in the 
Library’s Recording Laboratory and also 
by collectors who presented to the Library 
material valuable to the collection. 

In the fall of 1963 Helga Sandburg, dis- 
tinguished novelist in her own right and 
daughter of that grand old man of litera- 
ture and music, Carl Sandburg, came to 
the Library with her guitar and recorded 
66 songs which she sang to her own accom- 
paniment. It would be difficult to find a 
person with a richer heritage of folksong 
that Miss Sandburg. She grew up on it, 
so to speak, and what she has passed on 
to the Library’s Archive will forever be a 
valued treasure. The songs that she sang 
into the microphone were those that she 
had heard and learned long ago, and they 
reflect, physically and spiritually, her 
memories of childhood, youth, and adult- 
hood, while living in Michigan, Illinois, and 
North Carolina 

John Hurt of Mississippi also favored 
the Library by recording here for 5 hours, 
singing (and strumming the guitar) 81 
songs recollected from his early years in 
Avalon. He had recorded for the Okeh 
label nearly a dozen songs in 1928, then 
disappeared from view, only to be redis- 
covered, fortunately, working on a farm 
near this tiny hamlet. Since recording in 
the Library, he has attracted a large fol- 


lowing through public appearances and 
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publicity in Time, Newsweek, and The 
Saturday Ev. NLUML Po a 


Two other folk singers, Dorsey Dixon 
and the Reverend Robert Wilkins, who 
were well known a generation ago. also 
spent time before the Library’s microphone. 
Mr. Dixon sang songs that were his favor- 
ites 30 years earlier in North Carolina, and 
Mr. Wilkins enlarged the Library’s collec- 
tion of religious folk music. At one time 
Mr. Wilkins was familiar with Negro blues 
and their interpreters in Memphis, Tenn., 
but he now preters songs of a less secular 
cast. 

Three important gifts enhanced the 
Archive’s holdings. From the University 
of Arkansas came 18 tapes containing ‘Folk 
Music of Arkansas.” These join earlier 
results of a recording project (originating 
in 1951) which was cooperatively under- 
taken by the Library and the university. 
The recent acquisition was greatly facili- 
tated by the help of Dr. Marvin Miller, 
the university's director of libraries. From 
Professor David P. McAllister of Wesleyan 
University in Middletown, Conn., came six 
tapes containing songs and prayers of the 
Blessingway and Protection Rite of the 
Navajo Indians at Chinle, Ariz. Professor 
McAllister recorded them in 1957 while 
working on a Guggenheim grant And 
from the Companhia de Diamontes des 
Angola in Lisbon, the Library received five 
tapes filled with “Music of the Chokwe 
People, Lovuo Area, Lunda District, An- 


vola.” 


Sound Recordings 


The development of the collection of 
sound recordings justifies a feeling of great 
satisfaction Now that the Musi Division 
has an expert responsible for its systematic 
growth, results are immediately apparent 


This expert, Donald L. Leavitt, has pro- 


vided the paragraphs that follow 


Several gifts that document the brilliant 
career of Arturo Toscanini (1867-195 
came to the Library through the generosity 
of the National Broadcasting Company 


and the conductor's son, Walter Toscar 


I he latter. with NBC Radio vice pre side nts 


William K. McDaniel and Robert Wogar 


and the well-known American compose1 
Don Gillis, visited the Library last 

to present | } taped broadcasts 1! tne net- 
work's series i & canint, Mar Behn 1 thi 
Legend [his series of broadcasts, derived 


from material in the archives of NBC and 
f 1 . : 7 *1 | ee 

of the Toscanini family, has revived for 
the youngest generation of Americans the 


truly legendary concerts of the NBC Svm- 


phony Orchestra over which Maestro Tos- 


canini presided for 17 memorable seasons 
1927_54 a one 

I ot \dded to the performances 

as intermission features, are conversations 


about the maestro by many singers, in- 
strumentalists, conductors, and_ scholar: 
who knew him at various stages in his ca- 
reer in opera house and concert hall 


Another manifestation of Walter Tos- 


( nis enerosity was evidenced by the 
receipt of several private pressings taken 
from rare master tapes in his_ personal 
urchive 


Ricordo di Arturo Toscanir 
Rossini: Sonata No n do maggiore 


From the broadcast of 11 15 52 
Vivaldi: Concerto grosso in re minore 
Op. 3, No. 11 
Fro the bre cast of 4 


Zum Andenken an Arturo Toscanini 


Ba Brande irg erto N é I 
1JOF vith Bernard Baker, tru t Jol 
Wummer, fl Re rt Bloon boe: Misct 
Mischakoff, viol 
Fre the broadcast of 1 be t 
I ment Chamber Music Fes 1 (Ju 24 
96 
P Z¢ | ¢ Or witn Rose B 
ton, soprane Curtis String Quartet 
Later ere recelvec 
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Brahms: String Quintet in G major, Op 
111, with Mehli Mehta and Shumuel Ashkenasi, 
violins; Max Aronoff and Caroline Woron, 
iolas; Orlando Cole, cello 


Richard Strauss: Daphne (2 discs 

4 performance recorded at the Teatro 
Colon, Buenos Aires, September 17, 1948. The 
cast included Rose Bampton, Anton Dermota, 
and Set Svanholm; the conductor was Erich 


Kle ibe I 


Although not strictly in the area of sound 
recordings, another valuable gift from 
Walter Toscanini was a collection of 253 
programs of NBC Symphony concerts. Not 
one 1s duplicated by the Music Division’s 
formerly modest collection which has now 
increased more than threefold. 

Another old friend of the Music Divi- 
sion, the distinguished conductor André 
Kostelanetz, further enriched the already 
impressive collection of his broadcast tran- 
scriptions and manuscript arrangements. 
In December 1961 the Quarterly Journal 
described his generous gift of materials 
originating in his Tune-up Time broad- 
casts for the Columbia Broadcasting Svys- 
tem in 1939 and 1940. Important as that 
collection is, last year’s gift is more exciting 
in every way. A total of 347 broadcasts for 
Chesterfield cigarettes are here represented 
by 1,124 instantaneous acetate discs in su- 
perlative condition and 739 full orchestra 
scores, all fully cataloged. The period cov- 
ered is 1934—38, and the artists recorded in- 
clude some of the brightest operatic names: 
Rosa Ponselle, Lawrence Tibbett, Grace 
Moore, and Lily Pons, often in repertoire 
that they had never before recorded. 
Whereas Mr. Kostelanetz’s earlier gift was 
iccurately described as “valuable material 
for future historians of American entertain- 
ment,”’ the Chesterfield material is all of 
that and a great deal more. _ Its size, scope, 
ind vintage place it among the most im- 


portant material in the Library’s collections 
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Thanks to Professor Peter Penzoldt of 
Sweetbriar College, the Library received 
160 shellac discs (78-rpm) which had be- 
longed to the donor’s mother. The signifi- 
cance of this statement is immediately ap- 
parent with the disclosure that Professor 
Penzoldt is the son of the late Swedish con- 
tralto Sigrid Onégin (1889-1943) ,? whose 
vocal accomplishments are already legend- 
ary. Her tone was rich and colorful, her 
range defied classification, and the flexi- 
bility of her voice resulted in comparisons 
with Nellie Melba and Luisa Tetrazzini. It 
is not surprising that her recordings are 
highly prized by connoisseurs of vocal art- 

While Mme. Onégin’s collection includes 
many voices which would alone justify spe- 
cial attention (e.g. Bori, Caruso, Chamlee, 
Culp, Danise, DeLuca, Easton, Martinelli, 
Matzenauer, Melba, Ponselle, Schipa, 
Schumann-Heink), it is the group of 128 
Onégin releases and test pressings made 
by the Gramophone and Brunswick com- 
panies that is particularly exciting. In- 
cluded among the tests are unreleased 
“takes” of such Onégin classics as Brahms’ 
Alto Rhapsody and Four Sertous Songs, 
Loewe’s St. Francis, and Schubert’s Lied 
im Griinen. Other test pressings of extra- 
ordinary interest are the following items 
which have not been located in any catalogs 
or discographies of the artist’s known re- 


leases: 


Brahms: Alte Liebe 
Immerleise wird mein Schlummer 
O versenk, o versenk dein Lied 
O wiisst ich doch den Weg zuriick 
Der Schmied 
Standchen 
Wie bist Du, mein KOonigin 
Wie Melodien zieht es mir 


2 Mme. Onégin is known as Swedish because 
she was born in Stockholm, but her father was 
German and her mother was French 
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Bizet: Pastourelle 


Electrical recording in French, not the 
earlier Gramophone release 


Bruch: Aus der Tiefe des Grames 


From Achilleus 
Wolf: Morgenstimmung 


The acquisition of a fine collection of 
jazz recordings is a source of special pride. 
The releases which the major recording 
manufacturers have faithfully donated to 
the Library were, for many years, limited 
to what the donors no doubt regarded as 
the more “dignified” parts of their catalogs 
As a result, the Library’s collection of re- 
cordings from the 1920’s and 1930's pro- 
vides an imperfect reflection of the record 
industry’s activity and of American musi- 
cal culture during that period. Recordings 
of Dixieland jazz, blues, and Gospel songs 
of the period, now collectors’ items com- 
parable in value to many operatic record- 
ings from the “Golden Age,” have until 
this year been meagerly represented in the 
Library’s holdings. An assemblage of 
1,400 jazz and popular discs, brought to- 
gether by the late J. Marquis Smith and 
containing about 500 items from the vin- 
tage category, has done much to improve 
the situation, however, and it provides a 
fine base on which to build a jazz archive 

Like all discriminating collectors, Mr. 
Smith had his particular favorites whose 
records he acquired consistently and com- 
prehensively. Outstanding among them 
were the great Bessie Smith who, until her 
death in 1937, reigned as the “Empress of 
the Blues”; the trumpet player Joseph 
“Wingy” Manone; Edward “Kid” Ory, the 
Dixieland trombonist whose Muskrat Ram- 
ble became a New Orleans classic; Sidney 
Bechet, unchallenged master of the soprano 
saxophone; and the pianist “Jelly Roll” 
Morton, no stranger to the Library of Con- 
gress where he recorded for many hours 


back in 1938. 


Especially rich in the inimitable blues 
form, the Smith collection also includes the 
following brief sampling of highly prized 


collectors’ items: 


Henderson, James Fletcher 
Columbia 395: Sugar foot stomp/What- 
cha-call-’em blues [1925 
Vocalion 14636: Gulf Coast blues/Down 


hearted blues [1923 


Johnson, Margaret 
Okeh 8107: If I let you get away/E-flat 
blues [1923] 
Okeh 8193: Who'll « hop your suey when 
I'm gone?/Done made a 


fool out of me [1925 


Miles, Lizzie 
Okeh 8050: Black bottom blues/You can 
have my man [1923 The 
latter, Eva Taylor 


O’Bryant, Jimmy 
Paramount 12246 Red hot mama 


Drunk man’s strut [1924 


Original Memphis Five 
Pathé 020921: That eccentric rag/Sweet 


lovin’ mama [1923 


Rainey, Gertrude (‘‘Ma’ 
Paramount 12395: Down in the base- 


ment/Trust no man [1926 


Taylor, Eva 
Okeh 8073: Barefoot blues/Do it a long 


time [1923 


Okeh 8089: Original Charleston strut/If 


you don’t [1925 


Williams, Clarence, and his Blue Five 
Okeh 8181: Everybody loves my baby/Of 


all the wrongs [1924 


That Mr. Smith was a record collector 
of catholic as well as discriminating taste 
is obvious from a second collection which 
Mrs. Smith donated to the Library. A 
fondness for vintage acoustical recordings 
of violin playing is revealed in the 652 
discs which embrace extensive runs of per- 
formances by Mischa Elman, Fritz Kreisler, 


Maude Powell, and—most nearly compre- 
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Book-of-the-Montl 
New York, N.¥ 


Cadence Records, In¢ 


New York, N.Y 


( illiope Records, 
New York N.Y 


Calvary Records 
New York, N.Y 


Canadian Music § 


Toronto, Canad 


( intate Records 
Wakefield, Mass 


Capitol Records 
Hollywood ( lif 


Chesterfield Mus 
New York, N.\ 


Collectors Guild. I: 
New York, N.Y 


Command Records 
New York, N.Y 
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New York, N.Y 
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Girl S \r 

N y N.Y 

( Star Reco 
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Golden ( R ds, I 

New N.Y 

( Recor ( I 

B , N.Y 

H Fidelity Re ngs, I 

H Calif 

H ron Records, I 

Hollywor Cailf 


IKAR Recording (¢ 
Chicago, Il 


I eh gh | niversit" 
Bethlehem, Pa 


ehre tecords T 
Lehrer R rd n 


Boston, Mass 


Linguaphone Institute 
New York, N.Y 


Listening Library 


C;sreenwich 





Liturgical Press 
Collegeville, Minn. 


London Records, Inc 


New York, N.Y 


MGM 
New York, N.Y 


Mercury Record Corp. 
New York, N.Y 


Miami Records 
Miami, Fla 


Monitor Records 
New York, N.Y 


Motown Record Corp 
Detroit, Mich 


Music Guild, In« 
New York, N.Y 


Johnson Publishing Co 
( hic ago, Ill 


North American Recording Co. 
Chicago, Ill 


Octave Records, Inc 
New York, N.Y 


Pacific Enterprises, In 
Hollywood, Calif 


C. F. Peters Corp 
New York, N.Y 


Philips Records 
Chicago, Il 


Pro Musi a Rec ords 
Chicago, Ill 


Radio Corporation of America 
New York, N.Y 


Rainbow Recording Corp 
Nodyon, Mass 


Rex orded Treasures, Inc 


North Hollywood, Calif 











Records for Education 
New York, N.Y 


Reprise Records 
Hollywood, Calif 


Reynolds Metal Co 
Louisville, Ky 


Rockefeller Foundation 
New York, N.Y 


H. A. Selmer, Inc 
Elkhart, Ind 


Shaker Village Work Group 
Pittsfield, Mass 


Society for the Preservation of the 
Musical Heritage, Inc 
New York, N.Y. 


Sound Illustrated 
New York, N.Y. 


Speechphone Institute 


West Englewood, N.J 


Spiral Record Corp 
New York, N.Y 


Square Dance Associates 
Freeport, Long Island, N.¥ 


Stereoddities, Inc 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla 


l'akoma Records 
Berkeley, Calif 


Terry Records 
Astoria, Long Island, N.Y 


Timbre Rec ords 
Seattle, Wash 


Time, Ine 


New York, N.Y 


Time Records, Inc 
New York, N.Y 


20th Century-Fox Record Corp 
New York, N.Y 


United Artists, In¢ 
New York, N.Y 


Vanguard Recording Society 


New York, N.Y 


Volta Bureau 
Washington, D.( 


Vox Productions 


New York, N.Y 


WOMR Radio Station 
Washington, D.¢ 


WMCA Radio Station 
Chicago, Ill 


Warner Bros. Records, In 
New York, N.Y 


Washington Cathedral 
Washington, D.( 


Westinghouse Broadcasting Co 
New York, N.Y 


Westminister Recording Co., In 


New York, N.Y 


Windsor Records 
lemple City, Calif 


Word Records Ir 
Waco. Tex 


World Record Club 
Richmond, Surrey, England 


Young Musicians 
Forest Hills, N.¥ 
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An architectural print showing 
Edmund Dexter’s residence in 


Cincinnatt. 


Prints 








and Photographs 


ALAN FERN 


Assistant Chief, Prints and Photographs Division 


Assisted by: 
MILTON KAPLAN AND PAUL SPEHR 


O SERVE both its present and future 

users the Library must have a very 

broad acquisitions program in the 
pictorial field. It needs to acquire pic- 
tures relating to the American past and 
at the same time to keep its documentary 
collections up to date by acquiring photo- 
graphs of contemporary _ personalities, 
events, places, and objects. Its primary 
concern is with the United States, yet it 
actively collects material about all parts of 
the world. Its extensive fine print collec- 
tion, of which the Pennell and Hubbard 
collections form the nucleus, needs to 
be continually augmented in order that it 
may reflect significant esthetic trends. To 
make possible the acquisition of some of 
the most important work done by artists 


today, the Prints and Photographs Di- 


vision devotes much energy to keeping up 
with current exhibitions, auctions, and 
dealers’ offerings. 

Then there is the problem of filling seri- 
ous gaps in the collections, whether of artis- 
tic or documentary material. As better 
control is gained over pictorial holdings, as 
the staff studies the prints, drawings, and 
photographs in the Library more com- 
pletely and arranges them more efficiently, 
it becomes easier to identify strengths and 
weaknesses. But the desiderata have often 
become scarce and expensive ; much search- 
ing must be done to locate items and, once 
they are found, much resourcefulness is 
needed to acquire them. 

The foregoing observations apply with 
equal force to the motion picture collec- 


tion of the Library, also in the custody of 
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the Prints and Photographs Division. En- 


tertainment and documentary films, Amer- 
ican and foreign, past and present, are in- 
cluded in its scope, and the collection must 
be surveyed and improved, whenever de- 
ficiencies are found, through means such 
as gifts and exchanges. 

Io suggest how these objectives of the 
acquisitions program were met during the 
past year this article describes a few of the 
16,500 pictorial items acquired between 
uly 1, 1963, and June 30, 1964. An ac- 
count of some of the more important ones 
may give an idea of the standards of quality 
ind significance established for our grow- 


n collections 


Fine Prints 


The Pennell Fund Committee normally 
meets several times each year to view prints 
submitted for pure hase by artists and deal- 
ers. Last year, because committee membet 
Rudy Pozzatti was in Italy on a sabbatical. 
no meeting of the full committee was held 
Communicating through letters, photo- 
rraphs, and cables, Mr. Pozzatti and his col- 

agues, Fritz Eichenberg and Edgar Brei- 
tenbach, selected 255 prints for purchase 
One print stands out as one of the most 
mportant acquisitions in decades: a litho- 
raph by Edvard Munch (1863-1944) en- 
titled Woman (listed in Schiefler’s catalog 
of Munch’s work as number 122, done in 
1899 Munch was a Norwegian artist of 
tremendous talent whose work, influenced 
y the Impressionists and Gauguin, had a 
powerful impact on the German Expres- 
sionists and other northern European art- 
ists of the early 20th century. He was a 
notable and prolific printmaker; through 
his inventive transformation of the tradi- 
tional techniques of printmaking, his 
raphic works are unusually direct and 
noving personal expressions 

Woman is a strange combination of 


rloom, fullblooded femininity, and ethereal 
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mystery. As in so many of Munch’s works, 
the situation of the figures is exceedingly 
difficult to explain rationally, yet it 1s 
utterly compelling to the emotions. The 
print is one of the most characteristic of 
his lithographs and is one of the master- 
pieces of modern printmaking. It is a 
worthy addition to the group of three 
Munch prints already in the Library’s col- 
lections which reveal entirely different as- 
pects of his work. 

Since Mr. Pozzatti was in Italy during 
the year, he was requested to try to obtain 
prints by Italian artists not already repre- 
sented in the collections. He was notably 
successful in this, securing, among other 
works for the Pennell Collection, a mag- 
nificent etching by Giovanni Fattori ( 1825 
1908), a member of the Tuscan group of 
artists called 1 Macchiaioli (The Spotters 
because of their technique of rendering 
landscape and figures in simple, bold areas 
of tone and color. This development in 
Italian art closely parallels the work of 
Courbet, Manet, and the Impressionists in 
France, but inexplicably the popular favor 
accorded the French artists of the mid-19th 
century has been withheld from thei 

talian contemporaries. 

A former Pennell Committee member, 
Arthur W. Heintzelmann, was also over- 
seas last year and during a visit to Spain 
selected 19 contemporary Spanish prints 
for the Pennell Collection. Although these 
prints vary considerably in style and sophis- 
tication, they are indicative of a vigorous 
activity in the graphic arts in Spain that 
is comparatively little known to us. 

An important American artist is now rep- 
resented in the Pennell Collection by the 
three lithographs that comprise his entire 
graphic production. Charles Sheeler’s pre- 
cise and restrained paintings of American 
industry and landscape have long been ad- 
mired, and his reputation as a photographer 
is well established. In 1962 the Library 


Etching by Giovanni Fattort 
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was fortunate to acquire from the artist 
himself a group of his photographs and a 
single lithograph (Quarterly Journal, Jan. 
1964, p. 50 and 60 


maining two lithographs he is known to 


Last year the re- 


have made were acquired: Roses and Del- 
monico Building. 

The Pennell Fund Committee regards 
the acquisition of excellent contemporary 
prints as one of its primary objectives, and 
a number of unusually fine examples were 
purchased by the Pennell Fund during the 
year. As examples, the portfolio H E W by 
Romas Viesulas and three prints from 
Peter Takal’s Tamarind portfolio, Of Na- 
ture, Of Man, may be mentioned. 

Viesulas (born in Lithuania in 1918 and 
now living in Philadelphia) is primarily a 
lithographer and has developed a_tech- 
nique of creating elaborate, plantlike for- 
mations and striking compositions with 
complex depths and overlays through his 
use of color lithography. An expert printer 
as well as draftsman, he achieves luminous, 
warm colors and rich blacks in his prints; 
the portfolio H E W contains 10 of his most 
impressive works in this style 

Takal 


the other hand, is primarily known as an 


born in Bucharest in 1905), on 
etcher. He has perfected a pure, eloquent 
linear style that capitalizes on the ability 
of etching to create lines of controlled width 
and heaviness. Recently he was invited 
to the Tamarind Lithography Workshop 
where he was given a chance to try his hand 
From the 20 


prints he made at Tamarind, the Library 


at a new medium for him. 


has acquired 3 described as Snow Fields, 
Weeds 
They are an excellent addition to the 8 
etchings by Takal in the Pennell Collection. 


Open Barn Door, and Winter 


Historical Prints 


Much has been written on these pages 


in past years about the role which lithog- 





raphy played in 19th century America. 
The growth of the city, the story of trans- 
portation, the changes in architecture, the 
battles in the political arena—these and 
other aspects of life in Victorian America 
were captured on the sometimes small, 
sometimes large, often highiy colored bits 
and pieces of paper. Last year the Prints 
and Photographs Division acquired a group 
of 307 trade cards which reveal another 
area of 19th-century Americana served ex- 
the field of 


Acquired through exchange 


tremely well by lithography 
advertising. 
from the collection of Samuel Rosenberg, 
these trade cards enjoyed a great vogue 
during the post-Civil War years and proved 
to be an effective advertising device. To- 
day, they are important both for the in- 
formation they furnish about the kinds 
of products used in the United States dur- 
ing that period, and for the insight they 
give into the merchandising and adver- 
tisine methods of the time 

Trade cards were used not only to ad- 
vertise such a diversity of products as soaps, 
shoes, corset clasps, yeast, liniment, pianos, 
perfumes, glue, baking powder, seeds, um- 
brellas, dress shields, sewing machines, 
crackers, children’s clothing, and flour, but 
also to bring to the attention of the publi 
the general store, the specialty shop, and 
companies that dealt in services rather than 
products. Included in the group are cards 
for R. H. Macy & Company, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, Jordan, 
Marsh & Company of Boston, and the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
There are even cards for two products that 
Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, and 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills 


The manufacturers of threads and spool 


were to become household words 


cottons produced some of the most inter- 


] 


esting cards, using popular symbols and 


| 


contemporary personalities to make then 


point—the thread was strong and could 


“Enclosed” from the ortfolto H E W by Romas Viesula 69 
p 
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withstand all kinds of pressure. “J.&P. 
Coats Cotton” portrays Gulliver bound by 
the Lilliputians; “Merrick Thread Co.” 
illustrates Blondin using cotton for his 
tightrope; “Clark’s O.N.T. Spool Cotton” 
shows a cowboy lassoing a bull with cotton 
thread. “Clark’s Mill End” uses an ad- 
vertising technique not unlike that of to- 
day—a bicycle made out of two spools of 
cotton has left behind two others (of un- 
named brand) which have toppled over. 

Many cards, however, have illustrations 
which have little or nothing to do with the 
product being advertised. Angelic-look- 
ing children, friendly dogs, comic scenes, 
seascapes, Presidential portraits grace these 
cards—in today’s terminology, the soft 
sell. 

The cards were handed out over the 
counter by the storekeeper and were col- 
lected by young and old alike. If a com- 
pany published a set or series (the collec- 
tion contains parts of several sets), it was 
a foregone conclusion that additional pur- 
chases of the product would be made until 
the entire set had been obtained. 

One of the more interesting American 
lithographs acquired during the year is the 
Deutsche Protestantische Waisenheimath 
bei St. Louis, Mo., im Jahre 1872, by A 
Gast and Company. This is the first pic- 
ture of an orphanage in the United States 
to come into the collections, a curious fact 
in view of the many such institutions in ex- 
istence during the early 19th century. In 
addition, the Library acquired several 
splendid architectural prints, T. Bonar’s 
lithograph of the ironclad steamer Keokuk, 
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— Deutfiie Cees guaa BWaifenheimath bei St. Sonis, Qo, im Bafre 1872. 


an advertisement for Sherman and Hart, 
practical lithographers, and Nagel and 
Weingaertner’s Mr. Corby, the American 
Comic Dancer. 

The archives of American graphic hu- 
mor in the Prints and Photographs Di- 
vision were enriched by a gift of 100 orig- 


inal editorial cartoons from the League of 





Gegrindet son Paftor T. €. Volien, in 1858 


Women Voters Education Fund. The 
cartoons had been exhibited early in 1963 
at the Washington, D.C., headquarters of 
the League in connection with the publi- 
cation of the pamphlet The Role of Po- 
litical Parties, U.S.A. They feature the 
donkey and the elephant, the offspring, 


several generations removed, of the sym- 








bols of the Democratic and Republican 
Parties created by Thomas Nast. They 


period from 1960 to 1962 


cover a -VCal I 


and prov de an inte resting cross se tion of 
contemporary cartooning in the United 
States for the newspapers in’ which 
they ippeared represent 25 States and 
the District of Columbia. The cartoons 
concern themselves mainly with the do- 
mestic scene—the presidential campaign of 
1960, the 1962 gubernatorial campaign in 


California, the Republican search for a 








presidential candidate in anticipation of 


the 1964 campaign, and the many prob- 
lems the Kennedy administration faced 
on the home front. 

Among the other cartoons received were 
five pen and ink drawings by Jim Ivey, the 
cartoonist of the San Francisco Examiner, 
and “A New Hot Line from the White 
House to Capitol Hill,” by John R. Fisch- 
etti of the New York Herald Tribune. 

To the collection of original drawings 
were added wash drawings of Easton, Pa. 
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Wash drawing of Easton, Pa 


The style and inscription suggest that the 
drawings were done by Augustus Kollner, 
whose drawings of views of American cities 
were lithographed and _ published by 


Goupil, Vibert & Company in 1848. 
Posters and Advertising Design 


In its effort to represent all facets of the 
graphic arts, the Prints and Photographs 
Division has been actively soliciting such 
works as bookplates, posters, and calendars. 
Although some of these are designed by 
talented artists and many have consider- 
able documentary interest as well as aes- 
thetic value, their ephemeral quality is like- 
ly to deprive future generations of a chance 
to know them at all unless a representa- 
tive collection of them is assembled at the 


time they are produced. 


Through the generosity of the designers, 
the Library now owns a comprehensive col- 
lection of the book jackets of George Salte1 
and the record jackets of Alex Steinweiss 
By watching current graphic arts publica- 
tions for particularly interesting posters, the 
Prints and Photographs Divisions has been 
able to obtain more than 1,000 American 
and foreign posters done during the year 

The foresight of a Cleveland collector 
and the generosity of a donor formerly of 
that city have immensely enriched the Li- 
brary’s collection of earlier posters. A 
worldwide collection of more than 10,000 
items was given by Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
H. Packer, now of Laguna Beach, Calif 
It was begun by the late Miss Lada C. 
Svkora of Cleveland, who initially was in- 
terested in the impact and force of the 


poster as an advertising medium but who 
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systematically broadened the collection’s 
coverage over a period of several years. 
Her efforts attracted the attention of the 
Packer Advertising Corporation, a well- 
known billboard and outdoor-advertising 
firm in Cleveland, and when the collection 
outgrew its original quarters, Mr. Packer 
then head of the firm) arranged for its 
removal to a more spacious home in the 
corporation’s plant; Miss Sykora became 
curator for the new patrons and, using the 
facilities of the company, further diversi- 
fied the collection and made its coverage 
international. 

Although there is a representative sam- 
pling of posters from World War I and the 
succeeding decade in the Packer Collec- 
tion, its great strength and distinction lies 
in its representation of the work of the 
1930's. The Library, already unusually 
rich in German and other middle-Euro- 
pean posters of this period, now has a wide 
sampling of posters from such countries as 
Sweden, Switzerland, England, Japan, and 
Italy. For the first time it has posters from 
the Orient, Africa, and Latin America. 


Photographs 


In the aftermath of the assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy, the Library 
received a group of 161 photographs by 22 
photographers from the Magnum agency 
in New York, documenting the people and 
events of President Kennedy’s administra- 
tion. Many of these photographs were 
placed on exhibit in the Library, where 
they were seen by thousands of solemn vis- 
itors. Among the photographers whose 
work is included are Cornell Capa, Henri 
Cartier-Bresson, Elliott Erwitt, Toni Fris- 
sell, Ernst Haas, and Wayne Miller. 

The Library has long collected photo- 
graphic negatives as well as prints. With 
its excellent photographic laboratories and 


secure storage facilities even delicate elass 


Auguste Rodin, photographed by Gertrude Kasebier 


plates can be handled and prints made 
available. Negatives from the Brady- 
Handy Studios, the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, the Detroit Photographing Com- 
pany, and the studio of Arnold Genthe 
have been of incomparable value in the 
collections. They were joined, during the 
past year, by a group of 112 glass-plate 
negatives made around the turn of the 
century by Gertrude Kasebie1 1852 
1934 

During the 1890°s Mrs. Kasebier was a 
prominent member of the Linked Ring 
srotherhood, a group which seceded from 
the Pnotographic Society (New York) in 
1892 in order to gain recognition for pho- 
tography as an art form. Other members 
of the group included Alfred Stieglitz, Ed- 
ward Steichen, Alvin Langdon Coburn, 
and Clarence White. In 1903 Stieglitz de- 
voted the first issue of his ambitious and in- 
fluential periodical, Camera Work, to 
Gertrude Kasebier. 

The photographer’s granddaughter, Miss 
Mina Turner, has presented to the Library 
a group of negatives reflecting several im- 
portant aspects of Mrs. Kasebier’s work 
There are 53 striking pictures of Sioux 
Indians who were members of Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show and many portrait 
studies of family friends, artists (including 
Solon Borglum, Arthur B. Davies, Robert 
Henri, George Luks, and Auguste Rodin 
and photographers (among them Steichen, 
Stieglitz, and White Also in the group 
are an experimental negative and several 
landscapes with figures intended as illus- 
trations for magazine articles or fiction. 

Among other noteworthy photographs 
received during the year were a series of 
18 landscapes and portraits given by the 
Massachusetts photographer Clemens 
Kalischer, and a series of photograph 
portraits by Imogen Cunningham (part 
given by the photographer, and the others 


purchased by the Juda Fund 
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between 1910 and 1930. Only through 


cifts of this kind can the Library create a 


truly comprehensive motion picture col- 
lection. Since films from before the Sec- 
ond World War are becoming increasingly 
scarce because of the destructibility of the 
stock on which they were made, the Flem- 
ing-Moore Collection is particularly pre- 
cious and will be converted to durable 
safety film as quickly as time and funds 
permit 

Another gift of valuable historical mo- 
tion pictures is the Commander Donald B 
Mc Millan Collection of films recording this 
well-known explore r’s expeditions to 
Greenland, Labrador, and the Hudson Bay 
area. Among the 60 reels of negative and 
positive film presented by Commander Mc- 


Millar S footavt Ol 


raphic and anthropological interest 


meteorological gCO- 


The Library is always grateful for gifts 
of current documentary films which will 
provide future generations with informa- 
tion about the charac ter of our soc iety and 
the problems it faces. During the year we 
vere fortunate to acquire, among othe 
documentaries, films on the 1963 Marcl 

n Washineton from both the National 
Broadcasting Company and the Columbia 
sroadcasting System; the Wolper Produc- 
tions, Inc., film The Making of the Pre 
lent ind J/7/ Complex Community, a se- 
ries of 18 television programs produced by 
Boston Station WBZ, illustrating problems 
and achievements of the Boston metropoli- 


tan area during a period of extensive re- 


building and urban renewal. 
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Some Recent Publications of 


fir Force Scientifi Research Bibliography 

1957-195 By G. Vernon Hooker, Aaron S 

Dann, Doris C. Yates, and Marion S. Cart 
1964 1,103 p. Price $6.50 This bibliog 
raphy, supported by the Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Office of Aerospace Re- 
search, brings together 3,524 abstracts of 
AFOSR publications produced in 1957-58 
and OSR control 
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to the locat f the majority of the tion information, and brief descriptive annota- 
I whose holdings e represented it tions are provided, and Library of Congress 
Brief annotations indicate — the classification numbers are given when availa- 
t f the libraries covered ble An index by title and issuing organiza- 

the number of serials included, the arrang tion and a subject guide are included 
ment of the entri d whether or not the The Writer's Experience. By Ralph Ellison and 
extent of lil holdings is shown Karl Shapiro. Lectures presented under the 
The USSR and Eastern Europe: Periodica ? auspices of the Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
Western Language Compiled by Paul I Poetry and Literature Fund. 1964 32 p 
Horecky and Robert G. Carlton. 1964. 67 p Price 20 cents. These lectures contain the 
Price 45 cents This bibliography lists 655 personal reactions of two authors of diverse 
period published 11 West Europear backgrounds to the social and intellectual 
lating to Albania, the Baltic cour milicu from which they emerged Interwoven 
Bulgan Czechoslovakia, Hungary in the stories of their development as novelist 
Poland, Ruman the Soviet Union, and and poet are perceptive and lively comments 

Yugoslavia. Bibliographical data, subscrip on the contemporary literary scene 
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